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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 








Symptoms of reformation are at length visible in the proceedings 
of the Reformed Parliament. There is an evident improvement in 
the tone of the Ministry, corresponding with a similar improve- 
ment in that of the House of Commons. The speeches delivered 
have been less flashy and more to the purpose in hand. Instead 
of angry declamation, spun out into wearisome harangues of two 
or three hours’ length, the speeches have been for the most part 
brief, and free from irritating matter. Even those subjects which 
might have been expected to have elicited strong personalities, 
have been discussed with a laudable degree of good sense and 
good temper. 

Our Representatives seem awakened to the necessity of doing 
something to improve the working of the machinery of the 
House ; and with this view, a Committee has been appointed to as- 
certain a better mode of taking the divisions, than the clumsy and 
imperfect one now in use. The true principle of the responsibility 
of Members to their constituents was the ground on which Mr. 
Warp, the Member for St. Albans, who introduced the subject, 
rested his support of it. No one was found to reiterate the asser- 
tion of Lord Stormont, in the debate on Mr. Harvey's motion 
last year,—that a Member of Parliament was bound to represent 
his own opinions, not those of his constituents. Mr. Warp, warned 
by last year’s experience, avoided the snares of those who called 
upon him to disclose his plan. We are therefore unable to give 
an opinion upon it; but his object is to provide a complete and au- 
thentic record, open to the inspection of their-constituents and the 
public, of the attendance, absence, and votes, of all the Members 
of the House of Commons. 

An important measure of the week is the appointment of a 
Committee to inquire into the conduct of an Irish Judge, Baron 
Sir Witt1am Smirx; who has acquired an unenviable notoriety, 
by delivering political harangues, in a remarkably florid and de- 
clamatory style, from the bench of justice. These compositions 
have been profusely lauded by the Orange and Tory newspapers, 
by whom Sir Wii11Am is likened unto Cicero and Burke: but 
it seems that the House of Commons will not listen to the voice of 
the charmer, and mean sternly to call him to account for convert- 
ing what ought to be a solemn tribunal into an arena for the dis- 
cussion of the most exciting topics of party politics. There is no 
country in the world where it is more necessary for judges to act 
with caution than in Ireland. It is of the utmost importance for 
them to steer clear of all collision or connexion with Whigs, 
Orangemen, and Repealers. Nothing more, therefore, is wanting 
to prove the unfitness of Sir W1LL1Am Situ for the office he fills, 
than the violent political speeches which he utters from the Bench, 
in place of the clear and calm exposition of those branches of the 
Jaw which the nature of the crimes in the calendar may suggest as 
necessary for the guidance of the Grand Jury. 

But it is not merely as a political partisan that Sir Witt1am 
Smirx is complained of: it is stated that he “ keeps late hours,"— 
that he seldom makes his appearance in court, even when on the 
circuit, till the middle of the day ; and that on one occasion he tried 
fourteen prisoners between the hours of six in the evening and 
SIX next morning—thus sitting up all night. Such practices as 
‘these amount to an absolute denial of justice. Men should 

fresh, and calm, and sober, when giving evidence or verdicts, 
6r delivering charges on points on the proof or disproof of which 
ang perhaps the lives of their fellow-creatures. 

In defence of Baron Situ, it was urged that he was no worse 
than other Irish Judges; that they were all late in their atten- 
dance at court; and that many of them had been guilty of the same 





duce of the Tea-duties will be raised from 3,800,Q002,- , 


relative to the construction of the law, and therefore you will require assistance 
from the Judge; but you and I both know that it is impossible to get any as- 
sistance from the Judge who now presides, and that if he interferes at all, he 
will only disturb the course of justice?’ If.a barrister in this country had 
made such an address as that in the presence of a Judge, there could be no 
doubt he would have been committed—and deservedly—for contempt of court. 
But he (Mr. O’Connell) had uttered those words in Ireland: and what was 
the answer which he received? -The Judge said that he was a comical fellow. 
(Much laughter.) His reply to the Judge was simply this—‘ I uttered those 
words with a feeling of melancholy rather than of merriment; and if I had not 
stated what was so notoriously true that no man can deny it, it would be your 
duty to send me to gaol.’” 

The House laughed at this story, but it is no laughing matter; 
and is one additional proof among a thousand, that the system of 
practical irresponsibility of the Judges ought to be put an end to. 
It is on this ground that the decision of the House on Thursday 
may be deemed most valuable. It will administer a wholesome 
caution not merely to the Judges in Ireland, but to their brethren 
in Scotland and England also. 

It appeared in the course of the debate, that Ministers had de- 
termined to resist the motion of Mr. O°ConNELL as it stood on the 
Notice-book, for an inquiry into the conduct of Baron Smirx with 
a view to his removal; but Mr. O'ConNELL wisely withdrew the 
“removal,” and asked for a committee of inquiry only. This the 
Ministers, with the exception of Sir James GRAHAM, determined 
to grant. But Sir James declared that Ae valued his character too 
much to turn round upon the question in that manner. The im- 
pression made upon his mind by the eloquence of Sergeant 
Spankiz—who delivered what Mr. Hume justly characterized as 
an unconstitutional and high Tory speech in defence of the Judge 
—was too deep to be removed ; and therefore poor Sir JAmgs, ina 
very grand and magniloquent strain, avowed his determination, 
in spite of the pain it gave him, to divide with Sir Ropert INGtis 
against the Ministerial Leader. We trust, however, that Earl 
Grey will forgive him; and that the country will soon recover from 
the shock caused by his mutinous conduct. 

There was some good speaking in this debate. Mr. O'ConneLL 
had evidently his heart in his subject. His personal feeling co- 
incided with his public duty ; and he worked up his matter of ac- 
cusation with skill and vigour. Mr. Lirr.eron was cool and de- 
cided; and gave another proof of his determination to see fair play 
between the factions which occupy the extreme points of the poli- 
tical thap of Ireland. Lord Joun Russet spoke with all the 
heartiness of a Whig of the days of Fox and Erskine, when de- 
nouncing the proceedings of our courts of justice in the State 
trials of 1794, which Sir James ScARLeETT, as if to prove how 
thoroughly he had abandoned his Whig faith, had the hardihood to 
quote in justification of the political partisanship of Judges. Sir 
Rosert PEEL and Mr. SuHaw had a bad cause to defend ; and their 
attempts to make it pass for a good one did more credit t» their 
zealous friendship for Sir WiLL1am Situ, than to their skill as 
advocates. 

The bills for extending and improving the several constituencies 
of Hertford, Warwick, Stafford, Liverpool, and Carrickfergus, and 
for punishing the corrupt voters by disfranchisement,—all of 
which came to nothing last session,—haye been reintroduced ; and 
we hope will meet with a better fate. Lord Sanpon threatens 
opposition to the Liverpool bill. Mr. Hatcoms seems to. be the 
solitary panegyrist of corruption in the other condemned boroughs. 

From a statement by Lord ALtHorp, in the course of a discus- 
sion which occupied a considerable part of Tuesday evening, it ap- 
pears that_the pension of the King of Belgium has been regularly 
paid up to the present time; that it has been applied to the liqui- 
dation of debts, contracted, no one knows how, before he left this 
country, and to the keeping up of Claremont and Mariborough 
House. In April next, however, the Jast instalment on the debts 
will have been paid off ; and about 30,000/. a year will be repaid into 
the Exchequer. It naturally excites a good deal of surprise, that a 
Prince with no family to provide for, and who, in fact, was be- 
lieved to be penurious in his expenditure, should not have found 
an annual income of 50,000/. sufficient to live upon; and that, al- 
though an independent Sovereign and son-in-law to the richest 
Monarch in Europe, he should still be a pensioner on British 
bounty. It will be a warning to our Representatives against 
making such improvident bargains in future. 

Last night, Lord Atruorp gave an outline of the next Budget. 
His Lordship expects to have a surplus of revenue over expen- 


diture, at the close of the financial year, of not less . £1,500,000 
He calculates that, during the ensuing year, t ‘ ron 
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to 3,900,000/., by increased consumption ; this will give 
afurthersumof .. . as 


aa. a a 600,000 
The Estimates for theyyear.are reduced by ... . 


500,000 





There will therefore be a surplusof .. . £2,600,000 
Of this sum, at least 800,0007. will be required to 
pay the interest of the grant of twenty millions to the 


slaveoqwners; which must be deducted. . . . . . 800,000 


The balance then applicable toa reduction of Taxes is £1,800,000 


Lord Aurnorre has determined to abolish the House-tax; not, 
as he declared, because the abolition of this tax would give the 
most general relief to the country, but because of its extreme un- 
popularity. Warned, however, by the badgering which he sus- 
tained last-session, the Chancellor of the Exchequer intends - to 
postpone the absolute abolition of the tax, until he can ascertain 
the result of certain motions for the repeal of other taxes, which 
may be expected to be brought forward. The House-tax, if taken 
off, will swallow up the wholesum which Lord Atrnorp is willing 
to apply this year to the reduction of taxes,—namely 1,200,000/.; 
and he hopes and begs that the House will be satisfied with this. 
From the discussion which followed, however, it is evident, that 
neither Mr. Hume nor Lord CHanpos are satisfied; and that by 
both the trading and landed interests strenuous efforts will be 
made to get additional relief from taxation, and a further reduc- 
tion in the Estimates for the year. 

There is nothing new in Lord AirHorp’s communication, ex- 
cept, perhaps, his rather doubtful anticipation of an increase in the 
revenue from tea. Every body was aware of the amount of 
surplus revenue, on the 5th January; and every one was pre- 
pared for the abolition of the House-tax. With his present con- 
tracted views on the subject of taxation, we are not aware that any 
thing much better could be expected from Lord ALtHorp’s Budget 
of 1834. A revision of the whole scheme, on large and compre- 
hensive. priaciples, would give much more effectual relief to the 
suffering interests of the country. It will be said, that whatever 
Lord AurHorp’s views may be, the House would not sanction any. 
plan of such extent. This may be doubted. The House has 
never yet been fairly tried on this point by the Minister: perhaps 
it would follow his lead on this as willingly as on other questions. 

The charge against the Irish Members, if not the most impor- 
tant subject which has occupied the attention of the House of 
Commons during the week, has certainly excited the greatest in- 
terest. A Committee of Privileges was appointed on Monday to 
inqui ‘e into the “ matter of complaint” arising out of Mr. Hin1’s 
speech at Hull, as quoted in the Havaminer.* ‘On Wednesday, 
Mr. Grote, the Chairman, applied to have Mr. O'CONNELL 
added: on the ground that it was necessary that Mr. SHein 
should have some confidential adviser in the Committee. Mr. 
O'ConnzELL was accordingly admitted. Why a Committee ap- 
pointed to judge calmly and report impartially on the facts 
brought before them, should deem it necessary to have an avowed 
partisan among them, in the character of an advocate, it is difficult 
to conjecture. Last night, the Committee made their report. It 
entirely exculpates Mr. SuxiL; the Committee declaring “their 
deliberate @onviction that his innocence,” in respect cf ihe whole 
matter of complaint referred to in their investigation, is entire and 
unquestionable.” It appears that Mr. Hixu stated to the Com- 
mittee his conviction that ‘the charge was wholly untrue, and 
he came forward to express his deep and unfeigned sorrow for 
having ever contributed to give it circulation.” 


Such is the conclusion which the Committee and Mr. Hit. 





have arrived at as regards the charge against Mr. SneiL. How 
they arrived at it, by no means appears from the Report. Only 


two witnesses were examined: one of these, as we learn from the 
speech of Sir Henry Harpinee, so far from supporting the 
charge against Mr. SHEIL, stated that, in a private conversa- 
tion with himself, Mr. Suet had expressed his disapprobation of 
the Coercion Bill. ~The other witness (was it Mr. MacauLay?) 
is said to have refused to give any evidence whatever on the 
subject; and the Committee, as we gather from a paragraph in 
the Courier of last night, appears to have encouraged rather 
than discountenanced his taciturnity. But the Committee seem to 
have from the first mistaken the nature of the duty which 
they were appointed to perform. Having placed Mr. Hiii 
in the position of an accuser (though in the House, on Mon- 
day, he formally repudiated that office), they hear one witness, 
who gives them information relative to one conversation ; and then, 
having satisfied themselves of Mr. Suxrit’s innocence, make their 
report; without taking the trouble to investigate the conduct of 
Ministers—by far the most important branch of the ‘inquiry 
committed to them, especially when Mr. Henry Grarran’s 
Statement respecting the change of opinion by some means 
effected in the consciences of thirty English Members is borne in 
mind. Is this what the House of Commons or the country 
had a right to expect from the Committee? As regards ‘Mr. 
Sreit, the charge broke down most completely; but the fact 
of his innocence is presumptive evidence, that .somebody—the 
Morning Post points to a“ big boy” in the ‘back-ground—misre 
presented the real opinions of the Irish Members, for the sake of 
obtaining votes'for the Coercion Bill. The acquittal of Mr. Suett, 
so far from béing ‘considered ‘a termination of their labour by the 


* The report in the Examiner of the 10th, and in the Spectator of the 2d November, 
appear to have been taken fromthe same Hull paper, 





Committee, ought to have proved tothem the necessity of going on 
with the investigation ofthe other braneh ofthe charge. E 

As far as individuals are concérned, the only person who ap- 
pears to much’advantage, is Lord ‘Aswrore; who candidly ad- 
mitted, that in his reply*to Mr. Sue11’s question, he had com- 
mitted an act of imprudence, out of pure generosity. 


Some angry debating has occurred in the French Chamber of 
Deputies, on a proposition to prosecute M. Canzt,.a member, for 
writing an article in a journal called Le Populaire, which he 
owned and published. M. Caner defended himself with spirit; 
and charged the Ministers with having purchased the Figaro for 
the purpose of directing the wit of its editor against the Oppo- 
sition. He called it the infamous journal of an infamous Govern- 
ment. A violent personal altercation then ensued. The Minister 
of the Interior, M. p’'ArGout, called M.'Caser to account for his 
language, but did not deny that Figaro was in the pay of Govern- 
ment. A duel was expected to take place between the enraged 
Deputies; but the seconds interfered in this instance to bring 
about a reconciliation, and both the gentlemen read personal apo- 
logies to each other from the tribune. The Chamber, however 
decided to prosecute M. Caner. ¢ 

An immense number of low-priced publications, some of them 
indecent as well as seditious, are hawked about the streets of 
Paris. In order to put a stop to the practice, the Ministry have 
procured a law to put the venders under their control, by forbid- 
ding them to sell papers or pamphlets in the street without a 
licence; which may be taken away when the Government chooses to 
consider the article sold indecent or seditious. This is but a masked 
attack on the liberty of the press: the existing Ministry of France 
are not fit to be intrusted with such a power. 

When the last accounts left Paris, the inhabitants were repos- 
ing from the fatigues of the Mardi’Gras ; on which day, as usual, 
balls and masquerading formed the important business of ‘life. 





The complexion of the news from Portugal is on the whole 
favourable to Pepro. There has been some more skirmishing 
between detachments from the main foree of both armies. ‘Sa1- 
DANHA entered Torres Novas on the 25th of last month; his 
troops slaughtered the fugitives with great barbarity, according to 
SaLpANHa’s own account. Don Miguet has written a letter to 
Prpro, which the latter returned unopened. 


From Spain nothing of importance has been received. The in- 
surrection in the North certainly does not lose ground. It is now 
said that the Cortes will be immediately convoked, in two Cham- 
bers,—the first to be chosen by the people resident in towns having 
six thousand inhabitants and upwards ; the second to consist of one 
hundred members to be nominated by the Government. We men 
tion this merely as a report of the day. 


The Baron pE WessENBURG, the Austrian Minister to the Con- 
ference on the affairs of the Netherlands, has been recalled. It is 
said that Lord Patmerston’s refusal to reopen the discussion has 
been the cause of his departure. The Belgians seem pleased with 
the existing state of things. If the Dutch are dissatisfied, let them 
compel their obstinate old Monarch to listen to reasonable terms 
of accommodation. 





The Swedish Diet was opened by the King at Stockholm on the 
21st of last month. His speech gives rather.a favourable view of 
the condition of the country; although the last harvest:in the 
Northern provinces had been scanty, and the cholera had pre- 
vailed in some parts of the country. 








Debates any Proceedings in Parlianrent. 
1. FryanctaLt STATEMENT. 


Lord Attuorr having moved last night, that the House of Commons 
should resolve itself into a Committee of Ways and Means, proceeded - 
to give a statement of his financial plans for the ensuing year. He first 
reminded the House of the state of the national income and expendi- 
ture in former years, and of the large reductions of taxation which had 
been made. ‘The surplus of income on the 5th of January last was 
1,513,000/. He thought he might safely.caleulate upon a continuance 
of prosperity, and that the surplus would ‘be augmented rather than di- 
minished at the close of the financial year on the Sth April. ‘There 
would be a reduction also. on the Estimates of 500,000/.; which, when 
added to the surplus revenue, would raise it to two millions. - There 
was another source from which he expected an increase of revenue. 

‘¢ The House is aware that, according to the arrangement that took place on the 
renewal of the Charter of the East India Company, the mode in which the tax has 
been levied upon Tea has been altered. It isno longer an ad valorem duty : though 
it was very eapable of being’collected in that shape while the tea was suld by 
the East India Company, it would be very difficult to ‘collect’ an ad valorem duty 
when tea is sold freely by the public. Therefore a change was made, as far as 
could be calculated at the time, viz. in Junelast ; and the revenue was fixed ata 
rated duty, pressing with the same weight upon the tea trade as the ad valorem 
duty. It must be‘evident to the House, that though that might have been the 
case in Jutie, if the price of tea, from any circumstance, ‘as I hope and believe 
it will, should be reduced, the rated duty will bear a larger proportion: to the 
article than the ad valorem duty. _ I believe that will-be the case; but: still the 
amount of duty, per pound of tea, will not be.greater than at the date to which 
T allude. _ The effect, however, of this change is material in .another, point -of 
‘view : if, by bringing a large quantity ‘of’tea into the ‘market urider the old 
system, the price ‘was diminished, the rie | also would: be ‘diminished ; but, ae- 
cording to the new system under a rated duty, any increase in the amount of 








tea consumed will produce a comparative increase to the revenue.” 
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From the cessation of the monopoly, he might expect, the duty being 
the same, that the tea would be reduced in price. He .was quite sure 
that there would be an increase this year at all events; for the East 
India Company, at their next four quarterly sales, intend to bring forward 
nine instead of eight millions of pounds. 

This, he would remark, is an object of great. importaffce, totally unconnected 
with the general revenue of the country. It will be of great importance that 
the stock of tea in the hands of the Courpany should be diminished as far as it 
can, so as not to interfere with the general trader in the spring of 1835, when 
he comes into the market. The change was not adopted, however, in order to 
occasion an increase in the revenue, but on the broad -principles -of commerce. 
The average amount of the produce of the Tea duty has hitherto been 
3,500,000. No doubt, as much will be brought to market by the Board of 
Control next year, and by the private trader afterwards, as will amount to 
thirty-six millions of pounds of tea, and the duty upon it, instead of being, as.at 
present, 3,300,0002. will be 3,900,000/. : giving an addition of 600,000/. to the 
revenue. 

Lord Althorp then stated the additional call which would: be made 
on the revenue. 

“© The main additional call—indeed I may say the only one—is the money that 
must be provided to pay the interest of the loan to be raised for the grant to the 
West India proprietors. That loan, the House knows, amounts to twenty mil 
lions sterling, and we cannot estimate the interest upon it at less than 800,000/. 
I have stated that the amount of the surplus revenue, if nothing te taken from 
it, will be 2,600,0002. ; but we are obliged to deduct from that the 800,000.. for 
the interest of the loan of twenty millions, which will then leave a surplus 
revenue of 1,800,000/. I will admit at once, that no man who has heard me 
express my opinions on such subjects in this place would feel much doubt that 
I should say upon this prospect, that, having a surplus of 1,800,000/., a reduc- 
tion of taxes ought to be made.” 

The tax he intended to reduce was the House-tax; which, as it 
amounted to 1,200,000/.; absorbed the whole of the surplus which he 
intended to apply to the purpose of reduction. He then said— 

‘If the House concurs in the fitness of repealing the House-tax, I earnestly 
hope it will support me in resisting the reduction of any large amount of taxa- 
tion. It is not my intention at the present moment to introduce any bill for the 
abrogation of the House-tax. I wish first to see how certain questions, regard. 
ing which notices have been given, are disposed of. ( Cheers and laughter.) 1 
must take care not to reduce the tax until I am quite certain of those that 
remain; and I shall not reduce it until I am sure I shall not be forced to reduce 
others. (Hear! and laughter.) I know that in discussions upon these 
subjects, the House-tax and the Window-tax have always been coupled. They 
are both taxes upon dwelling-houses, but some objections always urged to the 
House-tax do not apply to the Window.-tax. I do not admit that the House-. 
tax bears really unfairly, though it does so apparently, upon the lower class 
of houses: it certainly applies rather to houses in towns than to houses in the 
couatry ; but be that as it may, the objection cannot be urged against the Window- 
tax. Since the year 1822, the amount of the Window-tax has been reduced no 
less than 1,466,376. Thus great relief has already been given as far as respects 
the Window-tax; and the sum at present derived from it is 1,273,000/. If, 
therefore, the House, has due regard to the wants and credit of the country, it 
will not add the repeal of the Window-tax to that of the House-tax. If I were 
to look at this simply as a financial question, I think there are other taxes the 
repeal of which is more desirable. ( Continued cheers.) But I have stated on 
former occasions, .and I feel it very strongly, that it is one of the ingredients in 
the impropriety of a tax that it is most exceedingly unpopular.” 

He reminded the House, that in 1792, the golden «ra of the 
Reformersand Whigs, the Window-taxes yielded 1,129,000. It was now 
very little more, notwithstanding the enormous increase in the number 
and value of houses. He then referred to the claims which he expected 
would be made upon him by the landed interest, whose distress had 
been referred to in the King’s Speech. 

He dared to say he should be told that he was giving relief to the trading in- 
terest, while he was giving none to the landed interest, the distress of which had 
been admitted and recognized by the Government. He could not deny the force 
of that statement ; and it would be for the House to decide whether it would 
adopt the suggestion he had thrown out of relieving the country to the amount 
of 1,200,000/. by the repeal of the House-tax, or apply the reduction of taxation 
to that amount in some other way. As to the landed interest, he might how- 
ever observe, that the pressure upon it did not arise so much from general taxa- 
tion, as from local burdens. This was not merely his own opinion, but was 
that of many persons connected with that interest. It would appear that Mi- 
nisters were not unmindful of that interest, for it was their. intention to bring 
forward a bill to relieve it from the payment of Tithes. (Loudcheers from seve- 
ral parts of the House, in which those of Mr. Cobbett were very distinct.) 
He was sure the honourable Member for Oldham, and those others who joined 
in that cheer, must know that by what he had said, he did not mean the aboli- 
tion of the payment of tithes to the Clergy altogether. He meant no such 
thing ; but what he did mean was, that a measure would be introduced for the 
commutation.of tithes, which would be found a great relief to the occupiers of 

and, as it would relieve them from a pressure which was now generally felt in 
the mode of collecting. This, though it would still give the tithe to the Clergy, 
would, he was sure, be found a great relief to the occupiers of land. 

_ The other measure for the relief of the landed interest would be one 
for the amendment of the Poor-laws. 

_ Te was certain, that if they were enabled to bring forward a measure of this 
kind which might be satisfactory to Parliament and the country, they would be 
doing more to relieve the pressure on the landed interest than by any small re- 
duction of general taxation which the present state of the income of the country 
could afford. : 

With respect to Ireland— 

He was not at that moment prepared to state the nature of the measures 
which the Government had in contemplation. -He might say, however, that a 
measure would be proposed which. would be found a relief to that country, 
without, he hoped, any reduction of the revenue. It would not be proper for 
him to state any particulars of the bill until he should be in a condition to lay 
the whole of them before the House. 

Mr. Roptnson thought that the remaining 600,000/. out of the sur- 
plus of 1,800,000. ought to be applied towards a reduction of taxation. 

Lord ALruorr explained. He had said that there were smaller 
taxes which he had not named which would bear reduction. 

Mr. Coxnzerr asked, if Lord Althorp was not encouraging resistance 
to taxation, when he said he would wait and see the determination of 
the House on some measures which were to come under discussion, 
before he stated finally. what course he,would pursue. He complained 
that no relief.was, given to the farmer—no part of the duty.on Malt or 
40ps taken off. . Unless there was some reduction of the:amount paid 











in tithes and :poor-rates, the change in the mode of payment would 
Blve no relief, 


Sir Rosert Pret felt some doubts as to the expccted increase of 
the revenue to be derived from tea. % 

Lord Althorp bad said that the difference would arise from the Government 
bringing 9,000,000lbs. of tea into the market at the quarterly sales of the tea‘im 
the Company’s stores, instead of 8,000,000lb. But did he know that’ the pub- 
lic would take the 9,000,0001b. ? If 8,000,000Ilb. were found sufficient for the 
quarterly consumption of the ewe hitherto, was it so certain that it would 
take the additional million? He thought it would by a reduction of the price ; 
but did it not occur to him, that if the Government gained in the amount of the 
duty, it would lose by the reduction of the price? This tea was now the spro- 
perty of the public, as transferred. by the East India Reswpeny with its other 
property ; and if the Government, by its mode of sale, reduced the price below 
what it would probably have brought in the Company’s sales, would not the 
difference in the price be so much loss to the country ; and that loss must be de- 
ducted from the gain which the noble lord seemed to think the Government 
would make in the duty? This item of 600,000/., therefore, he did not think 
was by any means so certain as Lord Althorp seemed to anticipate. 

With respect to the reduction of the House-tax, he regretted that te- 
lief should have been given to the disobedient who resisted the law 
while the patient agriculturists got nothing. 

Mr. O’ConneE-t called the reduction of the House-tax a peddling 
reduction. . Nothing was done for Ireland. The project for commut- 
ing the tithe would not be popularthere. He was for taking off a half 
per cent. from the interest of the National Debt, which would give a 
saving of four and a half millions. 

Mr. Hume considered the reduction of half a million in the Esti- 
mates by far too small; and complained of the large military and naval 
establishments which were still to be kept up. As for the landed in- 
terest, the only measure which could give them relief-—an alteration in 
the Corn-laws—had certainly been neglected. _ He utterly repudiated 
Mr. O’Connell’s project of meddling with the National Debt. 

The Marquis of Cuanpos thought the landed interest had not justice 
done to it. He rejoiced that the House-tax was to be taken off. He 
had voted for its repeal last year; he hoped that when he brought for- 
ward a measure for relieving the landowners and the farmer, he should 
receive help in: return. 

Mr. C. Fercusson differed with Mr. Hume as to the necessity for 
a repeal of the Corn-laws. He feared that the repeal of the House- 
tax had been yielded to clamour and threats. 

Sir S. WuHaL.ey reminded Mr. Fergusson of the incendiarism and 
threats of the agriculturists. He thought that Lord Althorp’s statement 
would not give that satisfaction out of doors which it had given within, 

Sir Joun Tyrett, Mr. Benerr, and Mr. Duncomse spoke 
briefly against any alteration in the Corn-laws ; and expressed their 
regret that nothing had been done for the agriculturists. 

Colonel TorrENs expressed his surprise at the assertion of Mr. 
Cobbett, that an amendment of the Poor-laws and a commutation’ of 
tithes would afford no relief to the landed interest. He contended that 
substantial benefit would result from those measures. 

Lord Morretu was in favour of a material alteration in the Gorn- 
laws. He approved on the whole of the reduction of the House-tax, 
and complimented Lord Althorp on the faithful and satisfactory aceount 
he had given of his stewardship. 

Here the discussion closed. The report of the Committee of Ways 
and Means was ordered to be received on Monday. 


2. CHARGE AGAINST THE IRIsH MEmBERS. 


The House of Commons was occupied the whole of Monday evening 
with Mr. O’Connell’s motion for a Committee of Privileges to inquire 
into the truth of the charge against Mr. Sheil. “Previously, however, 
to Mr. O’Connell’s rising to make his motion, Mr. SHEetL-requested to 
be heard for a few minutes. He disclaimed all intention of joining' in 
the debate, but took the opportunity of repeating, ‘‘ with the simple 
strenuousness of one whose conscience was pure, that he was innocent 
of the charge imputed to him.” He was-willing to leave his fate in the 
hands of the Members of the House; he threw himself with perfect 
confidence as to the result on British generosity and good faith; and 
hoped that the spirit of partisanship, and the acrimoniousness which had 
displayed itself a few days ago, would not again be exhibited. — It 
was impossible not to complain of the severity of some remarks which 
had then been made. 

This last observation being felt to apply to Mr. Stanley’s speech of 
Thursday last,—setting forth the consequences to Mr. Sheil if the in- 
quiry should not terminate in his exculpationn—Mr. STANLEY imme- 
diately rose to disclaim all intention of wounding Mr. Sheil’s feelings. 
He also observed that it was important to ascertain the precise nature 
of the charge, the truth of which the House was about to investigate. 
The statement by Lord Althorp was, that Mr. Sheil had used language 
out of the House. which was at variance with his avowed sentiments in 
it. Mr. Stanley wished to know whether Mr. Sheil viewed the charge 
in that light ; and whether his denial was intended to apply to the state- 
ment thus made? 

Mr. O’ConneELt objected to Mr. Sheil’s being induced to reply to 
this question, which he designated as an insidious attempt to shun ‘the 
real merits of the case: he gave no credit.to Mr. Stanley for the mo- 
tives which had brought him forward. He then proceeded to explain, 
that he had, in the hurry of the moment, confounded the charge brought 
by Mr. Hill with that of Lord Althorp; while in point of fact they 
were very different. He was too hasty in acquitting’ Mr. Hill of stating 
what he was unable to prove. He now challenged Mr. Hill to justify 
his statement, ‘or retract his injurious expressions. ' Mr.’ Hill’s charge, 
however, ‘was limited in extent; but Lord Althorp had gone further, 
and included many Members in his’ tharge. 

Lord Arrnore here said— Some.” 

Mr. O’ConneELL—some! -Oh, he could make very little distinction 
between “some” and ‘¢many.” “The scale -whieh other ‘Members 
might use to measure'the difference, was too nicely balanced for“his 
feeble understanding. “Mr. O’Connéll'then read’ the extract from’ Mr. 
Hill's Hull speech, as given in the Examiner ; and réferred to the letter 
he had- received from’ Mr. George’ Jackson of till, ‘whose a¢count 
tallied-with ‘that given-in the’paper. ‘ He*contended,” that‘inthis ‘subse- 
quent correspondence with the Irish’ Members, ’‘Mr.'{Hill ‘adopted ‘the 
report of his‘speeéh’in'the ‘Hull-paper as his‘own. ‘The way in’whieh 





Lord “Aithorp ‘had answered'the questions put to‘him:‘had invested'the 
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subject with tenfold interest. It was not until Mr. Stanley had ingty 





out the distinctions which existed between the charge made by Mr. 
Hill and that advanced by Lord Althorp, “in broad and defined 
masses,” that he had paid much attention to them. It seemed that the 
communication was not made to a Cabinet Minister ; but if made at all, 
what did it matter to whom? He was astonished that Lord Althorp 
thought so much of what had passed at a conversation. Conversations 
were very inaccurate things. Lord Althorp had more than once been 
misunderstood by persons, by deputations, who had held conversations 
with him, and whe had understood him to say the reverse of what he 
did say. If the conversations reported bad passed in confidence, the 
person who reported them would come before the House with a moral 
tarnish ; and it would be felt that the man who could violate confidence, 
was also capable of inventing the calumny. Mr. O'Connell, after an 
interruption by the Speaker, proceeded to read an extract from the de- 
cision of the Court-martial on Captain Wathen, respecting Lord Bru- 
denall’s practice of having confidential conversations taken down in the 
orderly-room. He then passed a warm eulogium on the talents, public 
services, and high character of Mr. Sheil; and concluded by moving 
that a Committee of Privileges should be appointed, to examine into 
and report upon the matter of complaint. 

Me.. Hitt. reminded the House, that in the previous debate.on this 
subject, after Lord Althorp’s answer to Mr. Sheil’s question had 
been given, Mr. O'Connell, in terms which he then thought band- 
some and sincere, stated that he had been ‘“ perfectly justified” 
in every thing that he bad said. Mr. O'Connell now wished to mo- 
dify that retractation : but he would not accept half a retractation—he 
would have the whole, or none. Mr. O'Connell bad let loose the 
Irish press upon him—had charged him with fabricating a calumny. 
But what evidence had he of that? Accomplished as he was in ca- 
suistry, the Member for Dublin would find it hard to prove the practical 
moral difference between stating what was false, and stating what he 
did not know to be true. Mr. Hill then showed, by reference, to the 
letter of Mr. Fergus O'Connor, that the charge was matter of 1 ‘ioriety 
among the Irish Members, and that Mr. Sheil had been pointed at for 
mouths previous to his speech at Hull. Yet, after Mr. O’ Connell had 
seen this letter, which he characterized at a public dinner as a very 
foolish one, he wrote again to Mr. Hill’s constituents, charging their 
Representative with having fabricated the story. Mr. Hill expressed 
his hope that a full investigation would take place. For himself, he 
deeply deplored having made the statement which had given rise to all 
this difficulty. As long as he was treated with insult and defiance, of 
course he could make no concession ; but now he was differently situ- 
ated, and felt himself called upon to express bis regret. As it was 
considered to be desirable to have the precise charge stated, he would, 
if the House thought proper, reduce it to writing ; if not, he would re- 
fer to the statement he had made on Wednesday last, which was to be 
found in the reports. He concluded by seconding, as he had promised, 
the motion for a Committee of Inquiry ; though he would decline acting 
the part of public accuser. 

Colonel Evans considered the subject the most miserable and con- 
temptible that had ever come under the consideration of the House. 
He viewed with indignation the attempt that had heen made to run 
down a man’s character by secret insinuations, founded on reports of 
‘conversations in private. He alluded to Mr. Stanley’s solemn annun- 
ciation of the consequences to Mr, Sheil, in case he was not cleared by 
the investigation; the plain inference to be drawn from which was, that 
expulsion might be the result. It appeared to him, that if expulsion 
were to be the result of this absurd affair,—and it was anticipated in re- 
ference to Mr. Sheil,—it might with as much justice be anticipated 
with regard to Mr. Hill or Lord Althorp. The quarrel should rest 
» between these two Members, whose statements were so much at vari- 
ance; and they should be allowed to settle the matter between them- 
selves. 

Mt. H. Grarran spoke at length in vindication of Mr. Sheil ; and 
expressed his full confidence in his innocence of the charge against him. 


Sir Francis Burpert regretted extremely that this subject had been 
suffered to occupy the House. He was convinced of Mr. Sheil’s in- 
nocence. He did not see how the Committee were to get at what 
passed in private converation. Were he examined, he should plead a 
defect of memory of all private conversation. It by no means followed, 
that by speaking and voting in the House differently from what he had 
spoken in private intercourse, that a Member had been guilty of a dere- 
liction of principle. ‘There was no charge, no accuser, nothing for a 
Committee to go upon. He hoped that Mr. Sheil would not insist 
upon an inquiry ; that he would be satisfied, and that the House would 
be satisfied to let the matter drop, and proceed to public business ; and 
he would move the previous question. 

Mr. Stan.ey took the same line of argument with Sir Francis Bur- 
dett.. He did not think that an inquiry was necessary for Mr. Sheil’s 
vindication ; but let an inquiry come, and he had no doubt as to the re- 
sult. Mr. Hill was not the man to shrink from ‘the avowal of any 
word or deed for which he ought to be responsible—be was not the man 
to let his publisher suffer. (This sneer was aimed at Mr. O'Connell's 
conduct in the case of the Pilotand Mr. Barrett.) Mr. Stanley expressed 
his deep sense of the evil consequences which an inquiry would cause, 
and hoped that the matter might be stopped where it was; though if it 
were still demanded by Mr. Sheil, in justice to him it must proceed. 

Sir Rosert Peet remarked upon the mischief of devoting so much 
important time to a merely personal affair ; and then went on to justify 
the common practice among Members of Parliament, of holding one 
language out of the House and another within its walls. It was gross 
hypocrisy to pretend that this was not often done. How could busi- 
ness be carried on, if the minority of a Cabinet did not publicly coope- 
rate with the majority? He was unable to see how the subject could 
be got rid of without an inquiry. If Mr. Sheil called for it, upon the 
ebvious principles of justice it must be granted ; though he put faith in 
Mr. Sheil’s asseveration of his innocence. 

A division took place upon Sir Francis Burdett’s amendment ; which 
was negatived by 192 to 54. _The Committee was then agreed to; and 
the members appointed as follows. 

Lord Granville Somerset, Sir Francis Burdett, Sir Edward Knatchbull, 
Sir Eardly Wilmot, Sir Henry Hardinge, Mr. Romilly, Colonel Verner, Mr. 
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Hawkins, Mr. Shaw (of Dublin), Mr. Hume, Mr. Kemis Tynte junior, Mr. 
Gillon, Major Fancourt, Mr. Shaw Lefevre, Mr. Warburton, Mr. Grote, Mr. 
Parrott, Sir Robert Peel, Mr. Abercromby, Mr. Strutt. Five to be the quorum, 

This debate excited a good deal of public interest. The Gallery and 
the space below the Bar were occupied by strangers long before the 
usual time. Those, however, who expected to hear eloquent speeches 
or sharp debating, must have been disappointed; as the oratory does 
not seem to have been of a very superior description, and it was also 
more free frem personality than could have been anticipated. We se. 
lect a few of the best specimens from the reports in the Daily Papers, 

Mr. Hitt punished Mr. O’Connell severely for his “ retractation” 
of his apology. 

The honourable Member for Dublin complained that he had not entered into 
a newspaper controversy with him. . He was not in the habit of entering into 
a controversy of that nature with any persons, and certainly the Member for 
Dublin was the last person with respect to whom he would be induced to infract 
the rule which he had prescribed to himself upon this point. He had not the pre. 
sumption to consider himself equal to him in the display of skill with which 
he favoured the public. Mr. O’Connell’s talent for invective and vituperatioa 
was unparalleled ; and he did not choose to enter into a contest in whieh he 
knew beforehand that he should be worsted. Besides, why should he do so? 
The fictions which the Member for Dublin for a moment deceived himself into 
believing, were too monstrous to require refutation. They geucrally answered 
themselves. They were perishable commodities. Mr. O'Connell should throw 
more of the alloy of truth into them if he wished them to wear Well. In the 
present case, he had refuted himself, with his charges followed by retractation, 
and the retractation nibbled away in order to set up the charges again. He now 
said, that when he made the retractation he was taken by surprise—that he 
really thought ,;when Lord Althorp made his statement, that it was in sub- 
stance the same as Mr. Hill’s, and that therefore, acting on the impulse of the 
moment, he made an ample apology, and offered to repeat it out of the House. 
It seemed that he was undeceived by the speech which had fallen from Mr. 
Stanley; but as that speech was delivered on Thursday, why did not Mr. 
O'Connell then withdraw his retractation? This conduct was calculated to ex- 
cite only one feeling in his mind. 

In reference to the charge of holding one language in the House and 
another out of it, Sir Francis Burpetr said— 

What took place in the discussions on the Reform question, particularly in 
former Parliaments, when the majorities against that measure were very great, 
and when the Anti-Reformers were making great exertions, and a firm stand 
against the progress of the question? Why, it was a common thing to taunt 
the Members who supported the measure, and say ‘ That is not your own 
own private opinion ; you speak from intimidation, and are afraid to avow what 
you think; but he had never understood that by any such language a charge 
Was meant to be conveyed that the party so alluded to was guilty of any derelic- 
tion of public principle. He himself had often voted for measures, which, but 
for their being comnected with some other important object, he would never have 
sanctioned—measures for which, if taken in the abstract, no consideration could 
induce him to vote; and he did not conceive that in so doing he violated any 
honest or independent principle. 

On Wednesday, Mr. Grote, who had been appointed Chairman of 
the Committee, applied to the House for leave to add the name of Mr. 
O’Connell to the list of its members. It was most important that Mr. 
Sheil should have some one gentleman on the Committee in whom he 
could confide ; and, indeed, unless Mr. O’Connell were added to their 
number, the Committee felt that their labours would be useless. Mr. 
Sheil had nothing whatever to do with this application. Mr. Rosty- 
son, Mr. Suaw, Sir Rozsert Peet, and Mr. Warsurton, all mem- 
bers of the Committee, concurred in deeming Mr. O’Connell’s assist- 
ance absolutely necessary. : 

Lord Joun Russe. wished for time to consider the propriety of 
granting this request: and suggested that the decision should be post- 
poned fora day. Mr. Fercus O’Connor thought this a very ridicu- 
lous proposition ; and Mr. Grote said it wasa very extraordinary one. 
It was then suggested by Lord Joun RusseEtt, that Mr. Hill’s diese: 
ter was as deeply implicated as Mr. Sheil’s ; and that it was therefore 
only fair that some friend of his should also be added to the Commit- 
tee. Noone, however, was then proposed. It was carried that Mr. 
O'Connell should become a member ; that gentleman having expressed 
his willingness to serve. F 

Mr. Grote then immediately rose to move for—some timber returns 
—not to propose some friend who should act for Mr. Hill, as all pre- 
sent seemed to expect. This occasioned considerable laughter. 


Mr. Grote last night brought up the following Report of the Com- 
mittee. 

* The Committee of Privileges to whom the matter of complaint was re- 
ferred, arising out of a paragraph in the Examiner newspaper, dated November 
10, 1833, stated that they had agreed upon a Report, which they now submitted 
to the Honourable House. 

“The paragraph in question, purporting to form part of the report of a 
speech publicly delivered by Matthew Davenport Hill, Esq., Member of Par- 
lament for the borough of Hull, was as follows. : 

“Tt is impossible for those not actually in the House to know all the secret ma- 
chinery by which votes are obtained -1 happen to know this (and I conld appeal, if 
necessar y, to a person well: known and much respected by yourselves), that an Iris! 
Member, who spoke with great violence against every part of that Bill, and voted 
against every clause of it, went to Ministers and said, ‘‘ Don't bate one single atom of 
that Bill, or it will be impossible for any man to live in Ireland.” “ What!” said 
they, “ this from you, who speak and vote against the Bill?” “ Yes,” he replied 
“ that is necessary, for if Ido not come into Parliament for Ireland I must be out 
altogether, and that I do not choose. (Cries of “ Name!” and “ No!’) Consider 
for a moment—can I doit? (“‘ No!.”.“ Yes!) Thatisa point for my consideration. 
I have a great respect for every one here; but if every one in the room was to hold up 
his hand for it, I would not do it. The secret is not my own. If he had told it to me 
I would have said, “ Mark, I will keep no such secret as this ; I will publish it to the 
world.” But if I name the Member, I put it in the power of the individual who made 
that declaration, to know the gentleman who told me.’ 

‘‘ The Committee then proceeded to state, that, in entering on the delicate and 
embarrassing duty imposed upon them, they ascertained from Mr. Hill that, 
though he could not admit the entire accuracy of the above paragraph, as 4 
report of what he had publicly spoken at Hull, he nevertheless recollected to 
have publicly charged an Irish Member of Parliament with conduct similar 10 
substance to that which the paragraph described. The Irish Member so alluded to, 
was Richard Lalor Sheil, Esq., M.P. for the county of Tipperary; and Mr. 
oe stated the charge to the best of his belief to have been substantially a5 

‘ollows. 

‘¢¢ That Mr. Sheil made communications respecting the Irish Coercion Bill 
to persons connected with the Government, and others, with the intention 
thereby of promoting the passing of the Coercion Bill, and having a direct te1- 
dency to produce that: effect, whilst his speeehes and votes in the House were 
directed to the defeat of the Coercion Bill. ’ 
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«Into the substance of this allegation the Committee proceeded to in yu ree 
Two witnesses were called before them at the suggestion of Mr. Hill, and others 
were about to be examined, when Mr. Hill himself, finding the testimony alr ady 
heard very different from what he had expected, freely and spontineously made 
the following communication to the Committee. 

««¢ That he had come to the conviction, that his charge against Mr. Sheil, of 
having directly or indirectly communicated, or intended to communicate to the 
Government, any private opinions in opposition to those which he expressed in 
the House of Commons, had no foundation in fact; that such charge was not 
merely incapable of formal proof, but was, in his present sincere belief, totally 
and absolutely unfounded ; that he had originally been induced to make mention 
of it in a hasty and unpremeditated speech, under a firm persuasion that he had 
received it on undeniable evidence; but that, being now satisfied of the mistake 
into which he had fallen, and convinced that the charge was wholly untrue, he 





came forward to express his deep and unfeigned sorrow for having ever contri- 
buted to give it circulation.’ Mr. Hill added, ‘that if there were any way con- 
sistent with honour, by which he could make reparation to Mr. Sheil, he shoul: 
deem no sacrifice too great to heal the wound which his erroneous statement had 
inflicted.’ 

«“ The Committee continued—‘ It is with the highest gratification that the 
Committee found themselves enabled thus to exonerate an accused Member of 
Parliament from imputations alike painful and undeserved. The voluntary 
avowal of an erroneous statement on the part of Mr. Hill, puts it now in their 
power to pronounce a decided opinion and to close the present inquiry. Neither 
of the witnesses who appeared before the Committee deposed to any facts calcu- 
Jated to bear out the allegation against Mr. Sheil, nor did their testimony go to 
impeach his character and honour in any way or as to any matter whatever. 
The Committee had no hesitation in declaring their deliberate conviction, that 
the innocence of Mr. Sheil, in respect to the whole matter of complaint referred 
to their investigation, was entire and unquestionable. 

“ The Committee felt bound at the same time to express their ful! confidence 
in Mr. Hill’s declaration, that the statement impeaching Mr. Sheil’s character 
was made by him at Hull under a sincere, though mistaken, persuasion of its 
accuracy. They derived this confidence as well from the tone of gencrous re- 
gret which characterized his communication atthe close of their proceeding, as 
from the candid admissions and the evident anxiety to avoid all exaggeration and 
misstatements which they had observed throughout his testimony as delivered 
in their presence.” 

After the Clerk had finished reading this Report, there was a loud call 
for Lord AttHorP: who came forward and said, that he did not know 
why he should be first called upen after the Report which had just 
been read: no man, however, rejoiced at its contents nore than he did. 
He then stated his reasons for going further in his answer to Mr. 
Sheil's question than might appear necessary. He had read in the 
newspapers the attacks upon Mr. Hill, and was certain that they w. re 
about to be followed up in the House; and he felt that if he stopped 
short at the simple answer to Mr. Sheil’s inquiry, he should encourage 
those attacks. Headmitted that he had acted imprudently as a Minis- 
ter and as a man; but he felt that his character as a Minister was put 
in competition with his character as a gentleman—and how could he 
hesitate to prefer the latter? He was ready to apologize to Mr. Sheil ; 
but he wished to know, having received his informztion from a person 
on whose word he relied, whether Mr. Sheil meant to deny that he had 
used language respecting the Coercion Bill, in private, different from 
that which he used in the House? He felt bound to say, that after 
conversing with his informant on the subject, he found, that although 
his words were literally true, the impression produced on his mind, and 
which he conveyed to the House, was not borne out. 

Mr. O’ConnE.t could not allow Mr. Sheil to repeat his former 
denial, which needed no confirmation. 

Lord Auruorp then said, that if Mr. Sheil’s solemn denial was 
meant to apply to his statement in the House, then he could not disbe- 
tee a declaration so solemnly made, and begged to apologize to Mr. 

eil. 

Mr. Coszett said, that Lord Althorp’s conduct was just what 
might have been expected from him. Mr. O’Dwyer wished the Mi- 
nisterial declaration had been more exculpatory and explicit. Mr. 
Hill, he thought, had done himself great honour by the manner in which 
he had conducted this case before the Committee. Mr. CurTtar 
Fercusson rejoiced at the termination of this affair: it was just what 
he had expected. Colonel Lerru Hay congratulated Mr. Sheil; and 
said that the statement he had made was on authority he believed to 
have been unquestionable previous to Mr. Sheil's denial: if he had 
been deceived, it was in common with fifty other Members of the 
House; but he now believed the report on which he relied to be un- 
founded, and expressed regret for what he had formerly said. 

There were then loud calls for Mr. Sue, who came forward, and 
said, that he now felt entirely exonerated from the one great charge 
made against him. 

The honourable and learned Member for Hull, in Committee that morning, 
after the examination of two witnesses—for the Committee left to him the conduct 
of what might almost be termed a prosecution—himself stated, in a manner 
calculated to make him the fullest reparation, not only that the charge was not 
true, but that it was utterly destitute of foundation. The honourable and 
learned Member turned to him, with a countenance expressive of strong emotion, 
and begged he would forgive him for the wrong which he had done him. The 
moment those words passed his lips, he told him, that whatever his faults and 
follies might be, resentment was not amongst them, and he at once forgave him. 
( Cheers. ) That gentleman had been instrumental in putting into circulation a 
report which he now admitted to be without foundation: he had undertaken to 
establish the charge, and he failed ; and this he admitted in a manner which, in 
his humble judgment, reflected on him the greatest praise. ( Cheers. ) 

Mr. Sheil felt, he said, that he had been snatched from the verge of 
a precipice which yawned for his destruction. When Lord Althorp 
Stated that he was one of the Members who were alluded to in the ca- 
lumnious report, he felt it was not so much the charge, as the character 
of him who made it—the instrument, not the weight of the blow— 
which wounded him so deeply. He might have said—he certainly had 
said—that measures must be adopted to repress the excesses in the 
South of Ireland; but this was not giving approbation to the Coercion 
Bill. He declared for the last time, that he was innocent of every 
charge ; and were he on his death-bed at that moment, he would go 
before his God with this denial on his lips. 

Mr. Srantey considered that Mr. Sheil was fully and completely 
exonerated. 

They had from the honourable and learned Member for Tipperary a positive 
and strict deaial that he had on any occasion, out of that House, held language 


with respect to the Coercion Bill different from that which he hed he'd witha 
tue walls of the House. Mr. Stanley repeated this over and over again, ke- 
cause it must be recollected, that his noble triend brcught no charge of any thing 
further against the honourable and learned gentleman ; becauce it was true that 
his noble friend had stated his belief in that supposition, in consequence of hav~ 
ing received his information from certain individuals on whose veracity he 
could rely ; and because the question was not whethcr the 7 were true or 
false, but whether the direct denial which had been given of them was well- 
founded. He was bound to say, that the honourable and learned gentleman bad 
a full right to claim the advantage of the position in which he stood. He had 
a full right to claim it from the circumstance that there was no evidence in sup- 
port of the charge against him. Nay further, he had a full right to claim it, 
even if any unguarded conversation might have occurred, which, with a trifling 
colouring, might bear out his noble friend in the supposition that he had enter- 
tained, and at the same time bear out the statement of the honourable and learned 
gentleman.- He did not state this with a view to ape one atom of the full 
vindication of his character which the honourable and learned gentleman, had 
obtained, in consequence of his bold, honest, and manly demand for inquiry. 

Sir Henry Harpince could not remain silent after Mr. Stanley’s 
speech. It was the opinion of the Committee that Mr. Sheil was ex- 
onerated not only from Mr. Hill’s charge, but from every imputation 
whatever. 

Mr. STANLEY said he meant to give Mr. Sheil the full benefit of the 
exculpation, not only with regard to Mr. Hill’s charge, but to every 
other whatever. 

Sir Henry Harvrnce added, that Lord Althorp’s informant excul- 
pated Mr. Sheil in the most frank, honourable, and generous manner. 
He even said that he had heard Mr. Sheil strongly deprecate the Coer- 
cion Bill. 

Lord Atruonp said, that Mr. John Wood, the person alluded to, 
was not his only informant; though he now felt convinced that his 
other informant (whom he would not name) was mistaken. 

Mr. O’ Conv Ett wished the discussion might terminate, as all impu- 
tation was removed from Mr. Sheil. 

Mr. Fercus O'Connor was not satisfied. His business lay with 
Colonel Leith Hay, who had stated that he believed the reports against 
the Irish Members, 

Colonel Leita Hay—* I made no assertion of the kind. Iconfined 
my remarks exclusively to Mr. Sheil.” 

Mr. O’ Connor—* Oh, then, I’ve done!” 


3. Conpuct oF Baron SMITH. 

Two serious charges of misconduct were brought against Baron Sir 
William Smith, of the Irish Bench, by Mr. O’ConneLL, on Thurs- 
day. ‘Fhe first charge was, that he did not usually take his seat in 
court till the middle of the day; and that, when on the Ulster cireuit, 





he had tried, at Armagh, fourteen prisoners, between the hours of six 
in the evening and six in the morning—the trial of more than one of 
| them commencing after midnight. Of the fourteen thus tried, only 
two had been convicted. In many instances, a most material delay of - 
justice was occasioned by the Judge’s late habits. The second ground 
| of complaint referred to Baron Smith’s famous charge delivered at the 
' close of last year to the Special Commission which sat in Dublin. Al- 
though the district contained 320,000 souls, there were only seventeen 
prisoners in the calendar. Of these, three or four were for cow-stealing, 
some for pig-stealing, one or two for larcenies ; one was a case of bigamy, 
and another of fraud committed by an attorney. With this calendar 
before him, Baron Smith delivered the charge in question, which was 
sent to the newspapers for publication corrected by himself. This 
charge was a violent political harangue: to use the Judge's own words, 
he had thought it necessary to “sound the tocsin;” and to censure 
“ the audacity of factious leaders.” When the law and _ constitution 
were tottering, Baron Smith said, “they ought to be propped by the 
Judges of the land.” He discussed the right of petitioning, the abuse 
of which was the turbulent epidemic of the day. He referred to the 
speeches of members of the Legislature for the purpose of censure. 
The Catholics, he asserted, hailed with delight the reduction of the num- 
ber of Irish Bishops ; and he denounced the conspiracy which he said had. 
been formed against tithes, rents, salaries, and our most venerable institu- 
tions. Mr. O'Connell argued, that he had made out, by these statements, 
a sufficient ground for a Committee of Inquiry in respect to Baron 
Smith’s conduct asa Judge, and also as to the introduction of politics 
— his charge to the Grand Jury; which Committee he then moved 
or. 

Mr. O'Dwyer, in seconding the motion, remarked that Baron Smith 
had falsely accused him of sacrificing truth to antithesis, in a speech 
which he had made in the House of Commons. 

A very long debate then ensued. Mr. Litr.eron said, that he had 
determined to oppose the motion of which Mr. O’Connell had given: 
notice, which was for a Committee to inquire into the conduct of Baron’ 
Smith with a view to his removal. To have acceded to this motion, 
would have been to prejudge the case; but he thought that sufficient 
grounds had been adduced by Mr. O’Connell to justify the appoint- 
ment of a Committee of Inquiry, and therefore he was prepared to vote 
for the motion. The impropriety of putting prisoners upon their trial 
at late hours, was evident. With respect to the charge complained of, 
he felt bound to concur with many of Mr. O’Connell’s animadversions 
upon it. It was a political speech, without one word in reference to 
the calendar. It might become the duty of a Judge, when the crimes 
for which the prisoners were to be tried were those of Whiteboyism, 
Whitefootism, &c. to address the Grand Jury on their enormity, their 
causes, and their consequences; but there was no excuse for Baron 
Smith’s charge at the time it was made. There was one passage in that 
production which Mr. O’ Connell had overlooked, and which had excited 
his extreme astonishment: the Judge, after alluding in severe terms 
to the Catholic inhabitants of that part of Ireland, asked, ‘ Did the 
Catholic population embrace the moral, the intellectual force of the 
country, or merely the vulgar and brute force?” Here was a Judge ad- 
dressing a Jury in this manner, ina country the great majority of whose 
inhabitants were Catholics, and in a metropolis where two thirds of 
the population were Catholics! It was as impossible that any Catholic 
could deem such a Judge impartial, as that any Catholic gentleman 
could remain on the Jury after such an imputation. 
The grounds of the motion having been thus stated, Mr. Saw zea- 
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fously detended the Judge. He explained to the House, that the 


practice of keeping late hours was universal, and of long standing among ° 


the Irish Judges. It was not a good practice ; but it was unfair to sin- 
gié out Baron Smith for censure because he among others had yielded 
toit. By a reference to the returns of the number of hours which the 
Judges had sat, he found that the average times were from half-past 
eleven in the morning to six: or seven in the evening. He then de- 
fended the Judge's charge ; and referred to the King’s Speech, in which 
his: Majesty stated his deep regret and just indignation at the conduct 
of the Agitators: he maintained that the Judges of the land were not 
to be excluded from raising their voices against the deluders, when the 
Speech from the Throne contained such language, and the whole coun- 
ab Ral with accounts of the outrages to which political agitation led. 

is motion. originated in the personal animosity of Mr. O'Connell, 
who had been pointed out as a man who was doing much mischief to 
te country. It was a question which would be decided that night, 
whether Government would take part with the Agitators against the 
Tgish Bench.. If the Committee were granted, it would be a virtual 
condemnation of the Judge. He charged the Irish Government with 
want of vigour; and asserted, that it did not possess the confidence of 
any party. He would not have objected to the inquiry had there been 
the slightest imputation of partiality. or corruption. against the Judge 
ia the exercise of his duties. But there was nothing of the sort; there- 
fdre he would strenuously oppose the appointment of the Committee. 
if. Ministers quailed before. Mr, O’Connell in this instance, there 
would be an end to all law and justice in Ireland. 

These grounds of defence were adopted and enforced, with little va- 
riation, by all the opponents of the motion; among whom, Sir Robert 
Pee., Sir R. Ineuis, Mr. Stnciatr, Sir JaMEs Scar.ery, Sergeant 
Svankre, and Mr. ALEXANDER Barine, and, to the surprise of the 
House, Sir James GRAHAM, were most-conspicuous. Mr, STANLey, 
Lord ALruorp, Sir Jonn Campsett, Lord Jonn Russevt, and Mr. 
Home spoke in favour of the inquiry; enlarging upon the necessity of 
regular habits, and a freedom from political bias, ina Judge. In the 
edurse of the debate, it came out that Mr. Littleton had held a conver- 
gation with Mr. Shaw on the subject of Mr. O’Connell’s motion, and 
had told him that Ministers intended to resist it: this determination 
was communicated to Baron Smith by Mr. Shaws Mr. Litrievon 
explained, that he had no idea, till Mr. O’Connell finished speaking, 
that he had altered his motion from one for removal of the Judge, to 
ene of inquiry only into his conduct. This latter motion he felt bound 
to accede to, 1n justice to all parties, Baron Smith among them. 

- A division took place on ‘the previous question” moved by Sir 
Boserr INGwis; it was negatived, by 167 to 74. 

Although the arguments used in this debate were principally the 
same as those used by Mr. O'Connell and Mr. Littleton for the mo- 
tion, and by Mr. Shaw against it, there were several passages in the 
speeches of those who succeeded them which are worth extracting. In 
reference to the duties of a Judge, at a time when political agitation 
was productive of crime, Mr. Stantry said— : 

There was nothing more in accordance with the duties of a criminal Judge, 
anthing more in accordance with the duties of every man possessing influence, 
than to point out to the deluded victim of the iustruments of agitation, the de- 
atruction to which the agitators were hurrying them. But was it tu be pre- 
tended, that because reference to political mattersnot only might with propriety, 
bat ought in strict justice, in such a case, to be introduced into the charge of a 
Judge to a Jury, that such matter should on all occasions, or on slighto -casions, 
as in the instance before the House, be so introduced? It had been endeavoured 
to justify the introduction of political matter into the charge in question, on the 
Ac that, in the two last Speeches of his Majesty to that House, reference 


ad been made to the agitation and disturbances which existed in Irclaud. There 
éould not be any thing more preposterous than to plead the precedent of the 


King’s Speech in such a case. 
dhe cases. 

Sir Rozert Pret dwelt upon the dangerous precedent which the 
House was about to establish ; and ridiculed the making so much of a 
petty irregularity. : 

Similar plausible cases would be made out in abundance for arraigning the 
eonduct of Judges. If such a precedent were only once established, they might 
pass as many laws 1s they pleased for securing the independence of Judges, but 
all those laws would be ineffectual ; that independence would be notiiag better 
Shana phantom. Judges would, in such a case, have no security for their seats, 
and the interests of justice would be deeply affected by the circumstance. . . 
Because the learned Baron might have sat.a little later than usual, was this asuffi- 
¢ient ground for bringing him under the rod of Parliament ? - Suppose it should 
oe that the calendar of the Armagh Assizes in question was-fuller than 

1, and that in addition to this, the holding of the following Assizes was 
warmed for an early period ; and should it appear that the Judge’s anxiety not to 
detain the prisoners longer than y had induced him to cominit this 
mighty irregularity, if it indeed were one; of sitting a little later than was 
customary; was this ground suflicient for: bringing him over from Ireland to 
take his trial before a Committee of the House, like a criminal—to degrade him 
to.a position from which, whether the Committee found him guilty or innocent, 
it would be extremely difficult, if not impossible, for him to rise to the honour- 
able and unimpeached name he had hitherto enjoyed. The mere fact of such an 
ibquiry being permitted by the House, would-be an imputation frou: which the 
Warned Barun could not recover. 

Sir James Scarverr having referred to the practice of the English 
Judges, who during the late war delivered political charges, Lord 
Joun Russet with much animation, and amidst general cheering, de- 
mounced the idea of referring to such times and the conduct. of such 
men for precedents to guide the behaviour of Judges of the present day. 

* He knew not what might have been thought of such a course at that time, 
Wat this he did know, that to the period.of the French war—a period of great 
misery and ‘degradation—to that period, he for one; could only look back with 
@iigyst and indignation ; for never was persecution more heartless or more un- 
jest ; and he-hoped the House and the country would ever and firmly refuse to draw 
their notions of government from so dreadfal au era—an era, be it remembered; 
wien it was only owing to the splendid energies .of an.Erskine that some of the 
most innoeent and.upright of; mankind escaped death on the scaifold. He hoped, 
thing if. they wanted, precedents,. they would, lool: to purer sources, and to better 


There was no similarity whatever between 





tiimes-—to those later periods. when) Judges. were not in the habit of making poli-. 


tical harangues. 


He alluded to the term,“ vulgar,” applied by Baron Smith to the 
€atholic population. 
He always considered, that, in the eyes.of. a. Judge, the humblest: man that 


Went before him stood.on as high a footing as the richest and the most ennobled; | 
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that they did not talk of the superior wealth of the one, or make odious and 
invidious'commentson the hapless poverty of the other; that Ais ignorance or 
his desperation were neither known nor thougtt of, but that the only question 
was, the guilt or innocence of the party accused—the only object of the Judge to 
administer right-and justice with an even hand, and do his duty conscientiously. 

Mr. Sergeant Spanxir.ju  t Baron Smith, by a reference to the 
charges delivered by Judge Bailey and Lord Wynford in later times. 

Many examples of political charges had been referred to; and he would ask 
the House whether they, seeing these examples, should thus turn on this vene- 
rable Judge in his latter days, and by calling on him for a defence of his conduct 
before a Committee, stamp his declining years with bitterness and degradation ? 
He did not approve of Judges delivering political harangues, but he would ask 
were such things so exeeedingly rare? Did they not know that Mr. Justice 
Bailey made a panegyric on the National Debt? and had not another Judge 
Lord Wynford, in the West, uttered at least twenty addresses-all more or less 
political ; and yet who ever heard any man propose that they should be punished 
for so doing. 

The consequences of granting this inquiry would be fatal to the in- 
dependence of the Bench. 

Let them read history. Let them go back about two centuries. Phey would 
find by Lord Clarendon, that one of the first acts of an usurping House of Com- 
mons was to seize the Judges on the bench. Every man then saw that the 
House of Commons was too powerful to contend against, and none would venture 
to oppose them. This was the first step towards subjecting the moral character 
of the Judges to the wishes of the House of Commons; and it would, if fol- 
lowed up, have the effect of lowering the character of the Bench, and make the 
administrators of the law dependent on the more popular opinion of the day. 

Sir James GRAHAM said, that Ministers had in the first instafice 
determined to resist the motion. Some of them Ead changed that 
opinion ; but he could not change his, and would therefore, although it 
gave him great pain to differ with his colleagues, still vote against the 
motion. 

He had come downto the House, as a Minister, determined to oppose the mo- 
tion: he had not changed his opinion, and he should therefore vote for the 
amendment of Sir Robert Inglis. (Cheers and marks of astonishment.) 
There were few things which, in his opinion, ought te be more carefully guarded 
than the independence of the Judges. In the present instance, there was an addi- 
tional consideration, which to him personally was: still more dear—the mainte- 
nance of his own independence and character. If the alleged facts were proved 
before the Committee, the House must proceed to address the Crown to dismiss 
the learned Judge. And yet, if all those facts were proved, such a proposition 
would, in his opinion, be most inexpedient, and most unjust. So thinking, as 
an honest man, and as an individual, however humble, whose character was dear 
to him, he felt compelled to give the most painful vote he had ever given in his 
life; differing in it as he did from those friends with whom he had so long and 
cordially acted. Feeling, however, that the arguments of Sergeant Spankic 
were entirely irresistible—thinking the proposition of Mr. O’Connell exceed- 
ingly dangerous—satisfied in his own private judgment that there were no 
grounds for further proceeding—he should betray his own honour and character, 
and should never forgive himself if he did not discharge that exceedingly paintul 
duty, of which he could acquit himself only by voting against the original 
motion. = 

Mr. Hume was surprised to find Sir James Graham influenced by 
such a speech as that delivered by Sergeant Spankie. 

A more unconstitutional and Tory speech he had never heard since he sat in 
that House. Entertaining the opinion which he entertained of the conduct o 
the learned Judge in question, he thought the course adopted by his Majesty's 
Government did them great honour. He put it to Sir James Graham, with 
what consistency or with what regard to ‘character, having advised his M 
to denounce in his Speech from the Throne the political agitation ascribed 
to one party in Ireland, he could now refrain from doing equal justice, and 
from showiag his disapprobation of the political agitation occasioned by the 
other party. ) 

Sir James Graham was not the only Member of the Administration 
who voted with the Opposition; Mr. Spring Rice’s name also appears 
in the list, though he did not speak during the debate. 

4, Move OF TAKING THE Divistons. 

The House of Commons has at length appointed a Committee to 
inquire into the best mode of obtaining correct and autientic lists of 
the divisions. This subject was brought forward on Tuesday, in a 
very able manner, by Mr. Warp; who remarked, that when it was 
discussed last session, on the motion of Mr. Harvey, it had not re- 
ceived the attention which its importance demanded. He considered 
it absolutely necessary that the public should be put in possession 
authentically of the votes of their Representatives, which were the 
tangible and substantial witnesses upon whose evidence they must be 
finally judged by their constituents. He differed toto calo with Lord 
Stormont, who had said that members were seut to the House to repre- 
sent their own opinions. It was right that every Member should exer- 
cise his own judgment ; but he was responsible to his constituents for 
the mode in which he exercised it. Mr. Ward was for publicity—the 
foundation of the whole of the representative constitution—the corner- 
stone of the system of checks ; without which, as Jefferson had said, 
men were divided into only two classes of wolves and sheep ; although, 
he believed, wolves were now at a discount, whilethey had to deal with 
a flock unwilling to part with their fleeces. Sir Robert Peel had said 
that there was already publicity enough; but there was only a half- 
and-half publicity ; for the lists published in the papers were full of 
errors. ‘The old Members, who were attached to the old system, 
would be naturally reluctant to any change, which would do away with 
the privacy of divisions,—one of the advantages of the old system ; 
and he himself would be the last person to wish for the admission of 
strangers while the divisions were taken; but: the plan he;bad.to pro- 
pose would not be liable to this objection. The only body.to whom 
the publication of divisions would be very inconvenient, would, be the 
body. of. habitual absentees, who liked to have their non-attendance 
concealed);, but to the great majority of the House, as well: as to. the 
public, it- would be productive of decided practical advantage. In the 
course of. his. speeeh, Mr. Ward alluded to the mistake My. Harvey 
had committed last session, in giving. the details of his plan; and suid 
that. he:would-not fall into the same error, and thus furnish weaporis to 
the opponents of his motion. Notwitistanding his promised caution, 
however, Mr. Ward, when loudly called upon, seemed. ta be just on 
the point of detailing his own plaw; but-he ciecked himself, and said, 
that it would not take up five minutes more time than was occupied by 
the present imperfect mede. 


Mr, Hawes, Mg, Huae, and: Mr. WaRnurton strongly supported 
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the motion. .Mr. Warpurron said, that two or three, or more, addi- 
tional clerks might be.employed, if necessary, in order to save time. 
This observation excited a laugh. Lord ALTHorr observed that he had 
opposed Mr. Harvey’s motion last year, because he thought his plan 
impracticable, not because he objected to the principle of publicity on 
which it was founded. He was by no meens, sanguine that any im- 
provement. of the present mode of taking the divisions would be de- 
vised. ‘The present mode was not so objectionable, nor the lists so 
inaccurate, aS:many seemed to imagine.? Mr. Hume here reminded 
Lord, Althorp of the labour it. occasioned to the Members who took 
upon themselves the task of furnishing the division-lists, and the great 
difficulty of furnishing them at.all correctly. Mr. Harvey remarked, 
that his plan of last year was opposed, not because it was objectionable, 
but because he had brought it forward. He did not belong to either of 
the two great parties of the House; and unless a man belonged to one 
of them, had he the tongue.of an angel, he could not expect his propo- 
sitions to meet with the attention and support called for by their in- 
trinsic merits. 

The Committee was then appointed. 

5. Evection Expenses. 

The cost of polling-booths, the fees of returning-oflficers, and other 
electioneering expenses, were brought under consideration of the House 
of Commons on Tuesday, by Mr. Hume; who moved that the returns 
of those expenses should be referred to a Select Committee, witha view 
of fixing a uniform rate of charges, and of considering by whom those 
charges should be defrayed. Mr. Hume mentioned a number of in 
stances to prove the gross irregularity of the amounts charged: by 
returning-officers. Thus, in Middlesex, the candidates at the last 
election had to pay 600/.; in Berkshire, 752/.; in the Lindsey division 
of Lincolnshire, 1,065/. ; in West Norfolk, nothing; in Chester, 80/. ; 
in the county of Buckingham, 80/.; in Westminster, 360. ; and in 
Bristol, 8741. 

Sir S. Wwattey, Colonel Evans, Lord Jonn Russet, and Lord 
Avrnorp, expressed their satisfaction with the motion ; which was ac- 
cordingly carried. In the course of the discussion, several Members 
stated their opinion, that the county, not the candidates, should pay the 
returning-officer’s charges; but Lord Joun Rvussew. said, that in 
that case, the number of frivolous and vexatious contests would be 
intolerable. 

6. Escueats To THE Crown. 

A petition was presented to the House of Commons on Wednesday, 
by Mr. Warxurrton, in which were stated some curious particulars as 
to the mode in which not only the actual property of felons, and of those 
who commit suicide, become forfeited to the Crown, but likewise the 
trust property in their names, in which they are not beneficially in- 
terested. In the present instance, Mr. Charles Hatchet, who is well 
known asa man of science, was the party aggrieved by the existing state 
of the law, and the petitioner to the House for redress. His case was 
thus stated by Mr. Warburton. It will be observed how unfairly the 
Stamp-duties operate on the transfer of chattel property. 

Mr. Hatchet, of Betl Vue House, Chelsea, had a beneficial interest in a fund 
in the Bank of England, which stood in the name of the late Henry Fauntleroy, 
as trustee of the property. Upon an application being made to the Bank for the 
payment of the fund since the death of Fauntleroy, and for the appointment of a 
new trustee in his situation, an answer was returned by the Bank that the pro- 
perty to which Fauntleroy was trustee, had, by reason of his conviction, become 
an escheat to the Crown. As soon as this answer was made to the person bene- 
ficially interested, he had resort to the advice of counsel, and obtained the very 
best opinion in his power. There being a considerable difference of opinion 
among the counsel as to the right construction of the law in such a case, and it 
being the opinion of many that the property had become escheated to the Crown, 
he was advised to permit an inquest to be held, not to oppose it, but to accept 
back the property from the Crown. An inquest was accordingly held (he 
would not say in what manner the inquest was conducted—whether in some 
dark hole or corner of the City, with a Jury who acted just as they were told 
by the Crown officers, or otherwise, he was not able to say), and the property 
was declared to have become an escheat tothe Crown; and in conformity with 
that decision it had been escheated. When the party came to inquire how 
the property was to be obtained back from the Crown, he found upon an exami- 
nation of the Stamp Act, that though in cases of real property the transfer was 
only subject to a duty,of 12. 15s., yet in cases of chattel property an ad valorem 
tax of 5/. per cent. was imposed. So that in the present case the duty alone 
upon the transfer would amount to no less than 4002. or 5001. 

These proceedings took place in 1824. The Treastity genuemen 
promised that the Stamp Act should be so amended as to equalize the 
tax-duty on the transfer of chattel, with that. on the transfer of real 
property ; but though the promise was made nearly ten years ago, 
nothing had been done. According to law, the escheated property 
would:soon a paid inte the hands of the National Debt Commission~ 
as ten years had nearly elapsed since the property --- aaa 
Wahete Sndatloned sarther von . eH 8 Pat cuneate Mr. 
only.a, co-trustee. A” sustance in which Fauntleroy had been 
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ms iene -« 1m Which an application had been made to the 
~,. ~~ «10W another to be appointed in his place; byt the Bank, 
«tting upon the advice oftheir counsel, refused to allow this: alleging 
that the part of the stock held by Fauntleroy: ha?, onchaiaed to the 
Crown, although the dividends had been actually paid on it during the 
whole period since his execution. Mr. War urton considered that in 
Mr. Hatchet’s case the Bank acted legally, bat not so. in the one last 
Sethe Gane, said that many were. place”, in a similar predicament ; and 
he aidk rea ints wou nik Li bee would introduce a bill to remedy 
sanial i-and injustice. complaine q of, He had already obtained the 
teduat of the Solicitor- Gev~.ya} ; who said that the measure should 
ve reference to past, prese’at, and future cases. 
aa ALTHone accede”, to Mr. Warburton’s proposition ; and said 
Pat Ha formal objection, would be made to his introduction of a bill for 
tae purpose he named 


7. Privce Leorory’s Annuity. 
., 4 discussion of some interest arose in the House of Commons on 
Tuesday, on the subject of the annuity paid to the King of Belgium. 
It was urged first by Mr. Rosrnson, and subsequently by Mr. 
Cozrxtr, Colonel Evans, Sir S. WHattey, Mr. Hume, Mr. Griion, 
‘and Mr, Harpy, that some inquiry ought to be made into the mode in | 
Which the money was expended. Ministers were reminded, that King | 
Leopold received great credit for giving up all that portion of his an- 





nuity that was not necessary to ra up Claremont, to pay his-debts, 


and provide for his old servants. et it appeared that he had drawn 
the whole 50,000/. perannum up to the present time. Was part of this 
money spent in Belgium? It was a matter of doubt whether the 
pension voted to Prince Leopold of Saxe Coburg, then a British 
subject, was legally payable, to:an independent foreign Sovereign. For 
these reasons, Mr. Rosinson moved. for an account of the money, if 
any, which had been paid into the Exchequer by King Leopold out,of 
his annuity. 

On the other side, Lord ALtHorRP and Lord Joun Russet detenred 
the conduct of King Leopold. Lord Althorp read two letters from the 
Baron de Stockmar, his agent in England, from which it appeared, 
that Leopold’s debts, when he left this country, amounted to 83,0002. ; 
and that the whole of the sums received on account of the annuity had 
been applied to the liquidation of these debts, and to the keeping up of 
Claremont and Marlborough House; the latter of which was.held, by 
an unexpired lease, On the 5th of April next, however, all the in- 
cumbrances will be discharged; and the first payment will be made 
into the Exchequer. The current expenses of Claremont, Marlborough 
House, &c. amount to about 20,0001. per annum ; leaving 30,0002 to 
be repaid. 

Some severe remarks were made upon the large amount of debts 
contracted by a personage, who was supposed to have lived rather parsi- 
moniously than otherwise when in this country. 

Several Members objected to taxing the people of England for 
keeping up useless palaces ; and thought that King Leopold might have 
taken his servants away with him. As to taking away the pension, 
however, Lord Althorp said that the House would scout such a propo- 
sition. Mr. Robinson’s motion was finally acceded to. 

8. Mepicat PROFESSION. 

A Select Committee was appointed on Tuesday, on the motion of 
Mr. Warsurron, to “inquire into the laws and regulations regarding 
the education and practice of various branches of the medical profession 
in the United Kingdom.” In the brief debate which ensued on. this 
motion, the restrictions imposed by the Apothecaries Act were men- 
tioned as the principai cause of complaint; and to the propriety of mo- 
difying these, the attention of the Committee will be directed. Colonel 
Woop was the only opponent of the motion. Mr. Hume thought it 
absurd that surgeons duly qualified should not be allowed to sell medi- 
cines. He had himself gone through all his examinations, and consi- 
dered himself as capable to dispense medicines as any apothecary in the 
land ; yet he dared not. This country was in a state of barbarism, as 
compared with France, on this subject. In country towns, it was ne- 
cessary that the surgeon should be allowed to sell medicines; for.it 
oftén happened that a country practitioner was physician, surgeon, and 
apothecary at once. Mr. Hume’s reference to his own medical expe- 
rience seemed to occasion much amusement to the House. 

9. MiscELLANEOUS SuBJECTS. 

CommerciaAL Re.ations witH France. In reply to a question 
from Lord Srranerorp on Tuesday, Earl Grey stated, that although 
he felt sanguine that before long the I’rench people would see the wisdom 
and advantage of not acting upon a system of repulsion as regards com- 
mercial matters with this country, yet that there was no immediate 
prospect of the restrictions on our commerce being relaxed. He 
referred to the voluminous Report of the Commissioners appointed to 
inquire into this subject by France and England, as containing much 
valuable information. The good understanding with France, to which 
reference was made in the Royal Speech, was a political, not a come 
mercial one. 

Cwina Trape Orvers. In reply to a question from Mr. Ewart, 
on Wednesday, Mr. Pouterr THomson said, that a correspondence 
on the subject of the late Orders in Council for regulating the China 
trade, was in progress between Earl Grey, and certain gentlemen; and 
that he hoped it would be in his power in a few days to give a distinct 
answer to Mr. Ewart. 

Locat Courrs Brt.- Lord Atruorr stated on Tuesday, that 
a bill for the establishment of Local Courts would be introduced 
during the present session into the House of Commons. 

Justices OF THE PEacE. Leave bas been given to Lord Howwy ~” 
to bring in a bill to remove technical diffier4{ 05 in the way of the ad- 
ministration o1 justice by Magistrates ; to confer upon them greater 
latitude of power in fixing the amount of penalties obtained by common 

informers; and for the more effectual suppression of gaming-houses. 

CaRRICKFERGUS AND StarrorpD. After some opposition from Mr. 


Hatcos, bills for the 4°." 7. enisement of these boroughs were brought ~ ~ 
itj,—the first by Mr. O’Connet, the second by Sir T. FREMANTLE, 

on Tuesday. ‘They were read a first time, ordered to be printed, and 
will be read a second time on Wednesday the 5th March. 

Boroucus or Warwick anv Liverroot. Sir Ronap FERGUSON 
brought in a bill, on Thursday, to prevent bribery and corruption in the 
borough of Warwick; and Mr. Benerrt introduced another to deprive 
the freemen of Liverpool of the privilege of voting. ‘1hey were both 
read a first time, and ordered for a second reading on the 26th instant. 

Avpiror or tHE Excuequer. Lord Aruorr stated on Wednes- 
day, that Lord Auckland, who had been appointed Auditor of the 
Exchequer, would receive no salary from that office as long as hem 
remained President of the Board of Trade; and that, under the new 
arrangement, the salary of the Auditor would be reduced from 4,000I. 
to 2,0001. Mr. Hume intimated his dissatisfaction that the office should 
be continued at all. 

Post-orricr. A conversation arose on Thursday, on a motion of 
Mr. Watiace for some returns relating to the management of the 
Post-office ; which terminated in an order that returns of the improye- 
ments effected in that department during the last three years, should be 
laid on the table. It was stated by Mr. Vernon Surru and Lord At- 
THORP, that the Revenue Commissioners had not properly attended. to 
their duty, as far as the Post-office was concerned; and that their plan 
would be found to be more costly than the one which was now acted 
upon. The Commissioners had not even taken the trouble to go over 
the Post-office. 


Turyrike Trusts, <A’ bill, introduced by Lord Howick into the 
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Yously detended the Judge. He explained to the House, that the 
practice of keeping late hours was universal, and of long standing among ’ 
the Irish Judges.. It was not a good practice ; but it was unfair to sin- 
gié out Baron Smith for censure because he among others had yielded 
toit. By a reference to the returns of the number of hours which the 
Judges had sat, he found that the average times were from ‘half-past 
eleven in the morning to six: or seven in the evening. He then de- 
fended the Judge’s charge ; and referred to the King’s Speech, in which 
his" Majesty stated his deep regret and just indignation at the conduct 
ofthe Agitators: he maintained that the Judges of the land were not 
to be excluded from raising their voices against the deluders, when the 
Speech fromthe Throne contained such language, and the whole coun- 
+ A with accounts of the outrages to which political agitation led. 

is motion originated in the personal animosity of Mr. O'Connell, 
who had been pointed out as a man who was doing much mischief to 
tHe country, It was a question which would be decided that night, 
whether Government would take part with the Agitators against the 
Igish Bench. If the Committee were granted, it would be a virtual 
condemnation of the Judge. He-charged the Irish Government with 
want of vigour; and asserted, that it did not possess the confidence of 
any party. He would not have objected to the inquiry had there been 
the slightest imputation of partiality or corruption. against the Judge 
ia the exercise of his duties. But there was nothing of the sort; there- 
fidre he would strenuously oppose the appointment of the Committee. 
if. Ministers quailed before. Mr, O’Connell in this instance, there 
would be an end to all law and justice in Ireland. 

These grounds of defence were adopted and enforced, with little va- 
riation, by all the opponents of the motion; among whom, Sir Rosert 
Pee., Sir R. Ineuis, Mr. Stnctatm, Sir James Scar.err, Sergeant 
Spankre, and Mr. ALEXANDER Barina, and, to the surprise of the 
House, Sir James GRAHAM, were most conspicuous. Mr, STaNLey, 
Lord Attuorp, Sir Joan Campset, Lord Joun Russevt, and Mr. 
iume spoke in favour of the inquiry; enlarging upon the necessity of 
regular habits, and.a freedom from political bias, ina Judge. In the 
course of the debate, it came out that Mr. Littleton had held a conver- 
gation with Mr. Shaw on the subject of Mr. O’Connell’s motion, and 
had told him that Ministers intended to resist it; this determination 
Wes communicated to Baron Smith by Mr. Shaw. Mr. Litiievon 
explained, that he had no idea, till Mr. O'Connell finished speaking, 
that he had altered his motion from one for removal of the Judge, to 
ene of inquiry only into his conduct. This latter motion he felt bound 
to accede to, In justice to all parties, Baron Smith among them. 

- A division cook place on “the previous question” moved by Sir 
Roserr InGiis: it was negatived, by 167 to 74. 

Although the arguments used in this debate were principally the 

aame as those used by Mr. O'Connell and Mr. Littleton for the mo- 





tion, and by Mr. Shaw against it, there were several passages in the 
speeches of those who succeeded them which are worth extracting. In 
reference to the duties of a Judge, at a time when political agitation 
was productive of crime, Mr. Stantry said— 

There was nothing more in accordance with the duties of a criminal Judge, 
mothing more in accordance with the duties of every man possessing influence, 
than to point out to the deluded victim of the iustruments of agitation, the de~ | 
struction to which the agitators were hurrying them. But was it tu be pre- 
tended, that because reference to political mattersnot only might with propriety, 
Sut ought in strict justice, in such a case, to be introduced into the charge of a 
Judge to a Jury, that such matter should on all occasions, or on slight occasi 
as in the instance before the House, be so introduced? It had been endeavoured 
to justify the introduction of political matter into the charge in question, on the 

round that, in the two last Speeches of his Majesty to that House, reference 

ad been made to the agitation and disturbances which existed in Ire!aud. There 








ons, 


@ould not be any thing more preposterous than to plead the precedent of the | who voted withthe Opposition ; Mr. Spring Rice's name also appears 


King’s Speech in such a case. 
the cuses. 

Sir Rozsert Prev dwelt upon the dangerous precedent which the 
House was about to establish ; and ridiculed the making so much of a | 
petty irregularity. 

Similar plausible cases would be made out in abundance for arraigning the 
@onduct of Judges. If such a precedent were only once established, they might 
pass as many laws 1s they pleased for securing the independence of Judges, but 
all those laws would be ineffectual ; that independence would be notiiog better 
than a phantom. Judges would, in such a case, have no security for their seats, 
and the interests of justice would be deeply affected by the circuustance. . 
Because the learned Baron might have sat.a little later than usual, was this asuffi- 
eient ground for bringing him under the rod of Parliament? - Suppose it should 
appear that the calendar of the Armagh Assizes in question was-fuller than 
taal, and that in addition to this, the holding of the following Assizes was 
wamed for an early period ; and should it appear that the Judge’s anxiety not to 
@etain the prisoners longer than had induced him to cominit this 
mighty irregularity, if it indeed were one; of‘ sitting a little later than was 
customary; was this ground suflicieat for: bringing him over from Ireland to 
take his trial before a Committee of the. House, like a criminal—to degrade him 
toa position from which, whether the Committee found him guilty or innocent, 
it would be extremely difficult, if not impossible, for him to rise to the honour- 
able and unimpeached name he had hitherto enjoyed. The mere fact of such an 
iquiry being permitted by the House, would-be an imputation from which the 
Wearned Baron could not recover. 

Sir James Scarvert having referred to the practice of the English 
Judges, who during the late war delivered political charges, Lord 
Joun RvussEvt with much animation, and amidst general cheering, de- 
mounced the idea of referring to such times and the conduct. of such 
men for precedents to guide the behaviour of Judges of the present day. 

“ He knew not what might have been thought of such a course at that time, 
but this he did know, that to the period.of the French war—a period of great 
misery and ‘degradation—to that period, he for one, could only look back with 

st amd indignation ; for never was persecution more heartless or more un- 
jest ; and he hoped the House and the country would ever and firmly refuse to draw 
their notions of government from so dreadtal an era—an era, be it remembered; 
velien it was only owing to the splendid energies of an. Erskine that some of the 
most innceent and.upright of| mankind escaped death on the seaifold. He hoped, 
thant if. they wanted, precedents,, they would look to purer sources, and to better: 
times-—to those later periods when) Judges. were not inthe habit of making poli-. 
tical harangues, A : 

He alluded to the term,“ vulgar,” applied by Baron Smith to the 
Gatholic population. 


There was no similarity whatever between 





| that House. 
| the learned Judge in question, he thought the course adopted by his 





He always considered, that,, in the eyes.of. a Judge, the humblest: man that | 


went before him stood on as high a footing as the richest and the most ennobled ; | 


that they did not talk of the superior wealth of the one, or make odious and 
invidious comments'on the hapless poverty’ of the other; that Ais ignorance or 
his desperation were neither known nor thougtt of, but that the only question 
was, the guilt or innocence of the party accused-—the only object of the Judge to 
administer right-and justice with an even hand, and do his duty conscientiously. 

Mr. Sergeant Spankiz.ju. t Baron Smith, by a reference to the 
charges delivered by Judge Bailey and Lord Wyznford in later times. 

Many examples of political charges had been referred to; and he would ask 
the House whether they, seeing these examples, should thus turn on this vene- 
rable Judge in his latter days, and by calling on him for a defence of his conduct 
before a Committee, stamp his declining years with bitterness and degradation ? 
He did not approve of Judges delivering political harangues, but he would ask 
were such things so exeeedingly rare? Did they not know that Mr. Justice 
Bailey made a panegyric on the National Debt? and had not another Judge 
Lord Wynford, in the West, uttered at least twenty addresses-all more or less 
political ; and yet who ever heard any man propose that they should be punished 
for so doing. 

The consequences of granting this inquiry would be fatal to the in- 
dependence of the Bench. 

Let them read history. Let them go back about two centuries. They would 
find by Lord Clarendon, that one of the first acts of an usurping House of Com- 
mons was to seize the Judges on the bench. Every man then saw that the 
House of Commons was too powerful to contend against, and none would venture 
to oppose them. This was the first step towards subjecting the moral character 
of the Judges to the wishes of the House of Commons; and it would, if fol- 
lowed up, have the effect of lowering the character of the Bench, and make the 
administrators of the law dependent on the more popular opinion of the day. 

Sir James GRAHAM said, that Ministers had in the first instafice 
determined to resist the motion. Some of them Ead changed that 
opinion; but he could not change his, and would therefore, although it 
gave him great pain to differ with his colleagues, still vote against the 
motion. 

He had come down to the House, as a Minister, determined to oppose the mo- 
tion: he had not changed his opinion, and he should therefore vote for the 
amendment of Sir Robert Inglis. (Cheers and marks of astonishment.) 
There were few things which, in his opinion, ought te be more carefully guarded 
than the independence of the Judges. In the present instance, there was an addi- 
tional consideration, which to him personally was: still more dear—the mainte- 
nance of his own independence and character. If the alleged facts were proved 
before the Committee, the House must proceed to address the Crown to dismiss 
the learned Judge. And yet, if all those facts were proved, such a proposition 
would, in his opinion, be most inexpedient, and most unjust. So thinking, as 
an honest man, and as an individual, however humble, whose character was dear 
to him, he felt compelled to give the most painful vote he had ever given in his 
life; differing in it as he did from those friends with whom he had so long and 
cordially acted. Feeling, however, that the arguments of Sergeant Spanki 
were entirely irresistible—thinking the proposition of Mr. O’Connell exceed- 
ingly dangerous—satisfied in his own private judgment that there were no 
grounds for further proceeding—he should betray his own honour and character, 
and should never forgive himself if he did not discharge that exceedingly painful 
duty, of which he could acquit himself only by voting against the original 
motion. . 

Mr. Hume was surprised to find Sir James Graham influenced by 
such a speech as that delivered by Sergeant Spankie. 

A more unconstitutional and Tory speech he had never heard since he sat in 
Entertaining the opinion which he entertained of the conduct o 





ajesty’s 
Government did them great honour. He put it to Sir James Graham, v 
what consistency or with what regard to ‘character, having advised his Maj 
to denounce in his Speech from the Throne the political agitation asci 
to one party in Ireland, he could now refrain from doing equal justice, and 
from showiag his disapprobation of the political agitation occasioned by the 
other party. 

Sir James Graham was not the only Member of the Administration 












in the list, though he did not speak during the debate. 
4, Mope oF TAKING THE Divistons. 

The House of Commons has at length appointed a Committee to 
inquire into the best mode of obtaining correct and autientic lists of 
the divisions. This subject was brought forward on Tuesday, ina 
very able manner, by Mr. Warp; who remarked, that when it was 


| discussed last session, on the motion of Mr. Harvey, it had not re- 


ceived the attention which its importance demanded. He considered 
it absolutely necessary that the public should be put in possession 
authentically of the votes of their Representatives, which were the 
tengible and substantial witnesses upon whose evidence they must be 
finally judged by their constituents. He differed toto calo with Lord 
Stormont, who had said that members were sent to the House to repre- 
sent their own opinions. It was right that every Member should exer- 
cise his own judgment; but he was responsible to his constituents for 
the mode in which he exercised it. Mr. Ward was for publicity—the 
foundation of the whole of the representative constitution—the corner- 
stone of the system of checks ; without which, as Jefferson had said, 
men were divided into only two classes of wolves and sheep ; although, 
he believed, wolves were now at a discount, whilethey had to deal with 
a flock unwilling to part with their fleeces. Sir Robert Peel had said 
that there was already publicity envugh; but there was only a half- 
and-half publicity ; for the lists published in the papers were full of 
errors. The old Members, who were attached to the old system, 
would be naturally reluctant to any change, which would do away with 
the privacy of divisions,—one of the advantages of the old system; 
and he himself would be the last person to wish for the admission of 
strangers while the divisions were taken; but: the plan he;bad to pro- 
pose would not be liable to this objection. The only body. to whom 
the publication of divisions would be very inconyenient, would, be the 
body. of. habitual absentees, who liked to have their non-attendance 
concealed.;, but to the great majority of the House, as well as. to. the 
public, it. would be productive of decided practical advantage.. In the 
course of. his speeeh, Mr. Ward alluded to the mistake Mz... Hasvey 
had committed last session, in giving. the details of his plan; and suid 
that. he:would- not fall into the same error, and thus furnish weaporis to 
the oppenents of his motion. Notwithstanding his promised caution, 
however, Mr. Ward, when loudly called upon, seemed. ta be just on 
the point of detailing his own plan; but-he ciecked himself, and said, 
that it would not take up five minutes more time than was ‘occupied by 
the present imperfect mede. 


Mr, Hawes, Me, Hume, and: Mr. Warnurron sttongly supported 
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the motions .Mr. Warpurron said, that two or three, or more, addi- 
tional clerks might be.employed, if necessary, in order to save time. 
This observation excited a laugh. Lord ALTHorpr observed that he had 
opposed Mr. Harvey’s motion last year, because he thought his plan 
impracticable, not because he objected to the principle of publicity on 
which it was founded. He was by no means. sanguine that any im-+ 
provement of the present mode of taking the divisions would be de- 
vised. The present mode was not.so objectionable, nor the lists so 
inaccurate, aS;many seemed to imagine.? Mr. Hume here reminded 
Lord ,Althorp of the labour it. occasioned to the Members who took 
upon themselves the task of furnishing the division-lists, and the great 
difficulty of furnishing them at.all correctly. Mr. Harvey remarked, 
that his plan of last year was opposed, not because it was objectionable, 
but because he had brought it forward. He did not belong to either of 
the two great parties of the House; and unless a man belonged to one 
of them, had he the tongue of an angel, he could not expect his propo- 
sitions to meet with the attention and support called for by their in- 
trinsic merits. 

The Committee was then appointed. 

5. Exvecrion Expenses. 

The cost of polling-booths, the fees of returning-officers, and other 
electioneering expenses, were brought under consideration of the House 
of Commons on Tuesday, by Mr. Hume; who moved that the returns 
of those expenses should be referred to a Select Committee, witha view 
of fixing a uniform rate of charges, and of considering by whom those 
charges should be defrayed. Mr. Hume mentioned a number of in 
stances to prove the gross irregularity of the amounts charged by 
returning-officers. Thus, in Middlesex, the candidates at the last 
election had to pay 600/.; in Berkshire, 752/.; in the Lindsey division 
of Lincolnshire, 1,065/. ; in West Norfolk, nothing; in Chester, 80/. ; 
in the county of Buckingham, 80/.; in Westminster, 360/.; and in 
Bristol, 8741. 

Sir S. Wuattry, Colonel Evans, Lord Jonn Russet, and Lord 
Avrnorp, expressed their satisfaction with the motion ; which was ac- 
cordingly carried. In the course of the discussion, several Members 
stated their opinion, that the county, not the candidates, should pay the 
returning-officer’s charges; but Lord Joun Russet said, that in 
that case, the number of frivolous and vexatious contests would be 
intolerable. 

6. EscHeats To THE Crown. 


A petition was presented to the House of Commons on Wednesday, 
by Mr. Warzurron, in which were stated some curious particulars as 
to the mode in which not only the actual property of felons, and of those 
who commit suicide, become forfeited to the Crown, but likewise the 
trust property in their names, in which they are not beneficially in- 
terested. In the present instance, Mr. Charles Hatchet, who is well 
known asa man of science, was the party aggrieved by the existing state 
of the law, and the petitioner to the House for redress. His case was 
thus stated by Mr. Warburton. It will be observed bow unfairly the 
Stamp-duties operate on the transfer of chattel property. 

Mr. Hatchet, of Bell Vue House, Chelsea, had a beneficial interest in a fund 
in the Bank of England, which stood in the name of the late Henry Fauntleroy, 
as trustee of the property. Upon an application being made to the Bank for the 
payment of the fund since the death of Fauntleroy, and for the appointment of a 
new trustee in his situation, an answer was returned by the Bank that the pro- 
perty to which Fauntleroy was trustee, had, by reason of his conviction, become 
an escheat to the Crown. As soon as this answer was made to the person bene- 
ficially interested, he had resort to the advice of counsel, and obtained the very 
best opinion in his power. There being a considerable difference of opinion 
among the counsel as to the right ccnstruction of the law in such a case, and it 
being the opinion of many that the property had become escheated to the Crown, 
he was advised to permit an inquest to be held, not to oppose it, but to accept 
back the property from the Crown. An inquest was accordingly held (he 
would not say in what manner the inquest was conducted—whether in some 
dark hole or corner of the City, with a Jury who acted just as they were told 
by the Crown officers, or otherwise, he was not able to say), and the property 
was declared to have become an escheat tothe Crown; and in conformity with 
that decision it had been escheated. When the party came to inquire how 
the property was to be obtained back from the Crown, he found upon an exami- 
nation of the Stamp Act, that though in cases of real property the transfer was 
only subject to a duty of 12. 15s., yet in cases of chattel property an ad valorem 
tax of Sl. per cent. was imposed. So that in the present case the duty alone 
upon the transfer would amount to no less than 4002. or 5002. 

These proceedings took place in 1824. The Treastity gentiemen 
promised that the Stamp Act should be so amended as to equalize the 
tax-duty on the transfer. of chattel, with that. on the transfer of real 
property ; but though the promise was made nearly ten years ago, 
nothing had been done. According to law, the escheated property 
would soon a paid ante the hands of the National Debt Commission~ i 
as ten years had nearly elapsed since the pronertv - aT 
Wartatice Meauitened Gathers re “ «;-rg'wue eScheated. Mr, 
nis 0 aeteuian pet: _. suocance in which Fauntleroy had been 
Bank te." ) «adn which’ an application had bcen made to the 
~..-» «tow another to be appointed in his place; bv* the Bank, 
acting upon the advice of their counsel, refused to allow this: alleging 
that the part of the stock held by Fauntleroy ha?, escheated to the 
Crown, although the dividends had been actually paid on it during the 
whole period:since his execution. Mr. War>;:tton considered that in 
Mr. Hatchet’ }. vurton considere da 

atchet’s case the Bank acted legal}: }, 5 I last 
stated. He said that many were place’, i:°%, choir scedicament. un 
Cite Ciareaan cacel * ? a «ina similar predicament; and 
the. atil. andl falucalae ents lait » »’e would introduce a bill to remedy 
senisicns oft tuee Solicitor Gene! of. He had already obtained the 
have ref P ae eral; who said that the measure should 

L ererence ta past, prese’yt, and future cases. 
thanne eee accede”, to Mr. Warburton’s proposition ; and said 

| Ho Formal objectionn would be made to his introduction of a bi!l for 
the purpose he named 


7. PrivcE Leoroxp’s Annuity. 
___A discussion of some interest arose in the House of Commons on 
Tuesday, on the subject of the annuity paid to the King of Belgium. 
It was urged first by Mr. Rosinsoy, and subsequently by Mr. 
Cosretr, Colonel Evans, Sir S. WHattey, Mr. Hume, Mr. Gitton, 


‘and Mr, Harpy, that some inquiry ought to be made into the mode in | 


Which the money was expended. Ministers were reminded, that King 








Leopold received great credit for giving up all that portion of his an- 


nuity that was not necessary to kéép up Claremont, to pay hisdebts, 
and provide for his old servants. Vet it appeared that he had drawn 
the whole 50,000/. perannum up to the present time. Was part of this 
money spent in Belgium? It was a matter of doubt whether the 
pension voted to Prince Leopold- of Saxe Coburg, then a British 
subject, was legally payable. to an independent foreign Sovereign. For 
these reasons, Mr. Rontnson moved. for an account of the money, if 
any, which had been paid into the Exchequer by King Leopold out.of 
his annuity, 

On the other side, Lord AttHore and Lord Joun Russet aslenied 
the conduct of King Leopold. Lord. Althorp read two letters from the 
Baron de Stockmar, his agent in England, from which it appeared, 
that Leopold’s debts, when he left this country, amounted: to 83,000/. ; 
and that the whole of the sums received on account of the annuity had 
been applied to the liquidation of these debts, and to the keeping up of 
Claremont and Marlborough House; the latter of which was.held, by 
an unexpired lease, On the 5th of April next, however, all the in- 
cumbrances will be discharged; and the first payment will be made 
into the Exchequer. The currentexpenses of Claremont, Marlborough 
House, &c. amount to about 20,0001. per annum ; leaving 30,000/. to 
be repaid. 

Some severe remarks were made upon the large amount of debts 
contracted by a personage, who was supposed to have lived rather parsi- 
moniously than otherwise when in this country. 

Several Members objected to taxing the people of England for 
keeping up useless palaces ; and thought that King Leopold might have 
taken his servants away with him. As to taking away the pension, 
however, Lord Althorp said that the House would scout such a propo- 
sition. Mr. Robinson’s motion was finally acceded to. 

8. Mepicat PRoFEssIon. 

A Select Committee was appointed on Tuesday, on the motion of 
Mr. Warzurton, to “inquire into the laws and regulations regarding 
the education and practice of various branches of the medical profession 
in the United Kingdom.” In the brief debate which ensued on this 
motion, the restrictions imposed by the Apothecaries Act were men- 
tioned as the principal cause of complaint; and to the propriety of mo- 
difying these, the attention of the Committee will be directed. Colonel 
Woop was the only opponent of the motion. Mr. Hume thought it 
absurd that surgeons duly qualified should not be allowed to sell medi- 
cines. He had himself gone through all his examinations, and consi- 
dered himself as capable to dispense medicines as any apothecary in the 
land ; yet he dared not. This country was ina state of barbarism, as 
compared with France, on this subject. In country towns, it was ne- 
cessary that the surgeon should be allowed to sell medicines; for it 
often happened that a country practitioner was physician, surgeon, and 
apothecary at once. Mr. Hume’s reference to his own medical expe- 
rience seemed to occasion much amusement to the House, ' 

9. MiscELLANEOUS SUBJECTS. 

CommerctaL ReLations witH France. In reply to a question 
from Lord Srrancrorp on Tuesday, Earl Grey stated, that although 
he felt sanguine that before long the F'rench people would see the wisdom 
and advantage of not acting upon a system of repulsion as regards com- 
mercial matters with this country, yet that there was no immediate 
prospect of the restrictions on our commerce being relaxed. He 
referred to the voluminous Report of the Commissioners appointed to 
inquire into this subject by Irance and England, as containing much 
valuable information. The good understanding with France, to which 
reference was made in the Royal Speech, was a political, not a come 
mercial one. 

Cuina Trape Orpvers. In reply to a question from Mr. Ewart, 
on Wednesday, Mr. Pouterr THomson said, that a correspondence 
on the subject of the late Orders in Council for regulating the China 
trade, was in progress between Earl Grey, and certain gentlemen; and 
that he hoped it would be in his power in a few days to give a distinct 
ansiver to Mr. Ewart. 

Locat Courts Brt.. Lord Atruorr stated on Tuesday, that 
a bill for the establishment of Local Courts would be introduced 
during the present session into the House of Commons. 

JUSTICES OF THE PEACE. 
to bring in a bill to remove technical diffien’ les in the way of the ad- 
ministration of justice by Magistrates ; to confer upon them greater 
latitude of power in fixing the amount of penalties obtained by common 
informers; and for the more effectual suppression of gaming-houses. 

CaRRICKFERGUS AND StarrorD. After some opposition from Mr. 
Hatcoms, bills for the @#«f-** _ ’ ; 


vor anenisement of these boroughs were brought ~ ~ 


ij,—the first by Mr. O’ConneE.L, the second by Sir T. FREMANTLE, 
on Tuesday. ‘They were read a first time, ordered to be printed, and 
will be read a second time on Wednesday the 5th March. 

Borovucus oF Warwick AND Liverroot. Sir Ronatp FERGUSON 
brought in a bill, on Thursday, to prevent bribery and corruption in the 
borough of Warwick; and Mr. Benerr introduced another to deprive 
the freemen of Liverpool of the privilege of voting. ‘ihey were both 
read a first time, and ordered for a second reading on the 26th instant. 

Avprror or tHE Excurqver. Lord Atruorr stated on Wednes- 
day, that Lord Auckland, who had been appointed Auditor of the 
Exchequer, would receive no salary from that office as long as he~- 
remained President of the Board of Trade; and that, under the new 
arrangement, the salary of the Auditor would be reduced from 4,0002. 
to 2,000/. Mr. Hume intimated his dissatisfaction that the office should 
be continued at all. 

Post-orrice. A conversation arose on Thursday, on a motion of 
Mr. Wattace for some returns relating to the management of the 
Post-office ; which terminated in an order that returns of the improve- 
ments effected in that department during the last three years, should be 
laid on the table. It was stated by Mr. Vernon Suir and Lord At- 
THORP, that the Revenue Commissioners had not properly attended. to 
their duty, as far as the Post-office was concerned; and that their plan 
would be found to be more costly than the one which was now acted 
upon. The Commissioners had not even taken the trouble to go over 
the Post-oflice. 

Turnpike Trusts, 


A bill, introduced by Lord Howicx into the 


OR 






GINAL 


Leave bas been given to Lord Hawwg ~" 
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Hou-e of Commons for continuing all Turnpike Trust Acts which 
would expire during the present year, for another year, has been read a 
first and second time, and passed through the Committee. 





The Court. 

Tue King and Queen have resumed their usual mode of life at Brigh- 
ton. His Majesty has taken advantage of the fine weather during the 
week to drive about the neighbouring country. The favourite ride 
seems to be from Brighton to Shoreham, ‘There are to be no more 
large parties at the Palace; but there is a select dinner-party every 
evening. Among the guests this week, we observe the names of Lord 
Saltoun, Lady Cornwallis, Lord Marcus Hill, Sir A. and Lady Dal- 
rymple, Colonel Fox, and Miss D’ Este. 

The Queen’s first Drawing-room for the season is fixed for the 24th 
instant. Being a birthday drawing-room, no presentations will take 
place on that day. All the ladies are desired to appear in dresses of 
British manufacture. 





The Metropolis. 

The proceedings of the London Corporation Commission have been, 
as usual, destitute of interest during the last week. The privileges of 
the ticket porters, the duties of the Commissioners of Sewers, and the 
security of the Flect Ditch, have been among the principal subjects 
which have occupied the time of the Commissioners. 

A meeting of the Middlesex Magistrates was held on Thursday, for 
the election of a Chairman and for other business. Mr, Rotch was 
chosen as Chairman until the county-day of next September Sessions, 

Mr. Staples, the Chief Clerk at Union Hall, has been dismissed by 
direction of Lord Melbourne, in consequence of certain facts which came 
out in a late investigation by the Magistrates. 

The Conservative Club dined together on Sunday, and was well at- 
tended. The number of members is said to be daily increasing, and 
the Club intends to dine together once a week during the Parliamen- 
tary session. 

The name of the Mechanics’ Institute has been changed to that of 
the “ Marylebone Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge.” 
This was resolved upon at a meeting of the members held on Monday 
evening. The Society used to meet at the house of Mr. Savage, noted 
for his resistance to the Assessed Taxes ; but several persons objected 
to joining a society which met at his house. It was therefore deemed 
advisable to change the name and place of meeting. 

The Mr. Rose who acquired distinction a short time ago by posting 
himself at Mr. Rothschild’s pillar in the Exchange, again made his 
appearance at the same place on Tuesday last, to the great annoyance 
of Mr. Rothschild; who left the Exchange for some time, and was 
only persuaded to return, after Mr. Rose had vacated his position, by 
the earnest request of his friends: they appeared to think that public 
credit depended upon his resumption of it. 

Some sensation was produced on Tuesday afternoon through Mary- 
lebone, by several seizures made on householders for arrears of House 
and Window taxes. A large body of Police were stationed in the 
neighbourhood, to suppress any tumult, and prevent hinderance or ob- 
struction to the Sheriff's officers in making the levies. The first 
seizure was upon the proprietor of the King and Queen publichouse, 
corner of Duke Street and Oxford Street; who immediately paid the 
demand. This example was followed in all instances where a distraint 
was made. 


In the Court of King’s Bench, on the Sth instant, Thomas Russell 
Davis, one of the witnesses before the Committee of the House of 
Commons which sat last session on the Hertford election, was tried, 
onacharge of perjury. The prisoner had sworn before the Commit- 
tee, that on the day of nomination he had gone to the house of Mr. 
George Nicholson, the agent for Lords Ingestrie and Mahon, two of 
the candidates, and had there received a promise from Lord Mahon 
that he would give him 10l. for his vote in consideration of the bruises 
he had received from the gipsies and bullies belonging to the party of 
the two Lords; and further, that Mr. Nicholson had promised to 
forgive iim a debt of 32. 15s. Lord Mahon and Mr. Nicholson swore 
that this statement was entirely false; and the prisoner was found 
guilty; but was recommended to mercy by the Jury, on the ground that 
there had been great bribery and corruption at the Hertford election. 
In the course of the cross-examination, by Messrs. Phillips and Clark- 
son, of Lord Mahon and Mr. Nicholson, several of the more noto- 
rious circumstances attending the corrupt proceedings at the last 
Hertford election were admitted by the witnesses. Lord Mahon said 
that his election cost him between two and three thousand pounds. 
There was another candidate who had his share to pay also. The 
election altogether cost between eight and nine thousand pounds. Mr, 
Nicholson admitted, that he had said at a meeting of voters, that the 
Administration and Mr. Duncombe had done nothing but bring in a 
bill against bribery to make voters go to the poll with long beards and 
empty stomachs, but that the two Lords would do just the reverse. 
He was not at liberty to state whether any other person except the two 
Lords had paid the expenses of the election ; it was a privileged matter, 
and he would not disclose it. Mr. Nicholson also said, that the respon- 
sibility of the leading article in the ny ee County Press might fall 
upon him, though he did not write it. e would not say that it was 
sent from Hatfield House. 

On Monday, a Mr. Montprivat, who is married to a sister of the 
Countess of Cornwallis, was tried on a charge of libelling the Coun- 
tess, who had provoked him by discontinuing all intercourse with her 
sister after her marriage with him. In order to gratify his ilifeeling 
towards Lady Cornwallis (who, he said, had done every thing to 
blast his character), he wrote letters to the Earl her husband, and vari- 
ous other parties, insinuating that the lady had misconducted herself 
previous to her marriage. Mr. J. Stockdale, the publisher, was 
charged with being an accomplice in this affair. ‘They were both found 
guilty. 

The action brought by Dicas the attorney, against Mr. Onwhyn, a 
newsvender in Catherine Street, for selling a number of the Satirist, 


chequer. It was proved on behalf of the plaintiff, that Mr. Onwhyn 
had been warned not to sell the paper in question ; and the difficulty of 
getting hold of the real author of the libel, or the real proprietor of the 
paper, was given as the reason for bringing the action against the seller, 
or publisher, of the libel. Sir John Campbell spoke very earnestly in 
behalf of the defendant. He dwelt upon the injustice and absurdity of 
making a newsvender liable for the contents of the papers which he 
sold. The rule which made a farthing damages carry costs, was a blot 
upon our laws. The defendant had only been proved to have sold one 
copy: it did not appear that it had been put into circulation; on that 
ground, therefore, the defendant was entitled to a verdict. 

Mr. Baron Bolland charged the Jury— 

A bookseller selling in his shop, by his servant, any publication, was answer- 
able for such publication, and to discharge himself he must show that it was 
sold by a stranger; but if he sold a paper without a fair conviction that there 
was a libel in it, although liable in law, he should feel himself bound to tell the 
Jury it would not be a case for severity, but rather to be treated with lenity. 
If men opened shops to sell books, or opened newspaper-rooms to sell newspa- 
pers, they were liable for all the consequences of those acts; for were it other- 
wise, it would enable persons to employ illiterate people to sell their libels, and 
thus to elude the law. He therefore could not subscribe to the doctrine laid down 
by the Solicitor-General, nor allow that the defendant was exonerated because 
he was a newsvender only. 

The Jury brought in a verdict for the plaintiff; damages one far- 
thing. The Solicitor-General applied to the Judge to certify; so as to 
prevent the recovery of costs. ‘The Judge said he would consider of it. 

On Wednesday, a case was tried in which, Messrs. John Hall and 
Thomas Allrich, tea-dealers in St. Mary Axe, were sued for the pay- 
ment of six penalties of 500/. each, for alleged frauds upon the revenue. 
The first charge was that of having taken into their stock nine chests 
of tea without permits, and of having taken one pound of tea out of 
each of five chests; the second, that of having obtained from a retail- 
dealer permits to cover stock which had indirectly got into their hands. 
It was admitted by Sir John Campbell on behalf of the Crown, that 
if the nine chests of tea were only taken to the warehouse of the de- 
fendants for the purpose of being corded and forwarded to the country 
dealers to whom they had been permitted, the transaction, though ir- 
regular, was not such as to induce him to press for the penalties ; but 
then it was alleged, that the different weighings by the Excise-officers 
proved that one pound each had been taken out of five chests; and this 
must have been done fraudulently. The evidence as to the difference of 
weight, however, was by no means clearly made out against the de- 
fendants; and the Jury only found a verdict against them for one 
penalty of 500/. for having permits illegally in their possession. This 
cause occupied the Court from ten in the morning till twelve at night ; 
and excited much interest. 

Robert Griffiths, a deaf and dumb man, was tried on Tuesday, at the 
Middlesex Sessions, on a charge of assaulting his own daughter, a 
child twelve years of age. An instructor from the Deaf and Dumb 
Asylum attended as an interpreter. The man, when asked to plead, 
made a sign that he was “ bad ;” but the interpreter said that there was 
no sign by which the terms of guilty or not guilty could be conveyed. 
The Court decided that the trial should proceed, as it did not appear 
certain that the prisoner meant to plead guilty. He was found guilty 
by the Jury, and sentenced to twelve months’ imprisonment in the House 
of Correction. 

At the Sheriff’s Court, on Tuesday, an action was brought by a 
fashionable tailor against an auctioneer’s apprentice, to recover 4. 17s. 
for work and labour done in making him a pair of trousers with ‘ silk 
linings and padded calves !” 





A gentleman, whose name is not given, attended at the Mansionhouse 
on Monday, and stated, that a small parcel containing two copies of an 
American book had been sent bya private ship from New York, 
whence it had been received through the Post-office, and the postage 
charged at 7/. 5s. He refused to pay; and after several applications at 
the Post-office, and an ineffectual attempt to see Sir Francis Freeling, 
the Post-office carrier brought the parcel to him, and told him that the 
charge was reduced to 15s. Convinced that no legal demand of this 
kind could be made, he determined to resist the reduced postage; and 
the parcel then remained at the Post-office, the claimant not choosing 
to admit the principle that the authorities had a right to take parcels 
directed to individuals by private ships, such ships’ parcels being no 
letters. The Lord Mayor advised the applicant to apply to Sir Francis 
Freeling; who would not “as might be presumed from his well-known 
character,” hesitate to satisfy the gentleman, who considered the de- 
mand an illegal one, upon the subject of the grounds on which it was 
made. 

At the Queen Square Office, on Saturday, Lord King was fined 20s. 
and 25s. costs, for not having his christian and surname painted on one 
of his carts in conspicuous letters. : 

On the same day, a gentleman called to say that his servant had 
picked up in the streets a bill for 500/., dated Niagara; and gave his 
name and address in case a claimant for it should appear. 

An action for false imprisonment, brought by a Mr. Cording, 2 
pawnbroker, against Mr. Ballantyne, of the Thames Street Office, 
was tried in this Court before a Special Jury, on Tuesday. Mr. Bal- 
lantyne had caused the plaintiff to be imprisoned for non-payment 
of the value of a gun which had been destroyed at an accidental fire on 
his premises. ‘The question was, whether, under the act for regulating 
their business, pawnbrokers were liable for the value of the articles de- 
posited with them as pledges, but destroyed by fire, not caused by care 
lessness or design. ‘The Courtof King’s Bench had decided that they 
were not liable; therefore the plaintiff in the cause had been illegally 
imprisoned. Mr. Ballantyne had offered to compromise the affair, by 
paying the plaintiff, whose expenses had amounted to 43/., the sum of 
401. in full. This offer was rejected ; and Mr. Ballantyne determined 
to go into court. The Jury found a verdict for the plaintiff; damages 
1301. 

An inquest was held on Saturday on the body of Mr. Joshua Man- 
ning, an artist, who shot himself on the Wednesday previous. Mr- 
Manning was evidently insane. He had a little before shot one of his 
models, and had bought a leg of mutton, to ascertain how far he could 





in which he was libelled, was tried on Monday, in the Court of Ex- 





shoot a ball through it. He had received several rewards from the 
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British Institution for his skill as an artist. A verdict of insanity was 
returned by the Jury. 

The extensive sugar-house belonging to Mr. Banks, in Osboin 
Street, Whitechapel, was destroyed by fire on the night of Friday week- 
The fire is supposed to have arisen accidentally. Mr. Banks is insured 
to the amount of 20,000/.; but it is doubtful whether this sum will 
cover his loss, as the stock of sugar consumed was very considerable. 





The Country. 

A letter from the Bishop of Exeter to one of his clergy in Corn- 
wall, relative to the burial of unbaptized children, has just been pub- 
lished. The clergyman in question had refused to bury a child who 
had not been baptized, but had been named by a Baptist minister; in 
consequence of which refusal, great excitement had prevailed in his 
parish ; and he wrote to the Bishop of his diocese for instructions in 
the event of such a case recurring. The Bishop states in his letter, 
that it will be the clergyman’s duty to do as he has already done ; as 
the rubrick expressly says, “ The office of the burial of the dead is not 
to be used for any that die unbaptized.”— Courier. 

The handsome sum of 4,250/. has been subscribed, in a few weeks, 
for the erection of anew Wesleyan Methodist Chapel, in St. Peter's 
Square in Leeds. The old chapel, which stands near the site of the 
intended one, is to be used for a Sunday-school. R 
| {Mr. Montague Gore, Member for Devizes, has accepted the Chiltern 
Hundreds. Admiral Sir P. H. Durham, his unsuccessful opponent at 
the last election, is a candidate to succeed him, 

On Saturday, Jobn Crofts was tried before the Surry Magistrates, 
on acharge of breaking into the cottage of a widow woman at Ched- 
dingford, and stealing every thing he could carry off. The woman, 
who had been at a neighbouring village, saw the man coming out of her 
cottage, with a bundle, as she was on her return home. The thief made 
off to a thicket close by; and the woman began to cry in great distress, 
but did not attempt to follow him. Just at this time, Colonels Wynd- 
ham and Vandeleur came up with the hounds in full cry after a fox; 
but stopped to inquire the cause of the woman’s grief. Having ascer- 
tained it; Colonel Vandeleur with two whippers-in entered the thicket, 
while his brother huntsmen kept watch on the outskirts. The thief 
was soon discovered, and dragged out amidst the cheers of the sports- 
men. Colonel Vandeleur searched him, and recovered a wedding-ring 
to which the poor woman attached much value. Both the gallant ofii- 
cers appeared and gave evidence on the trial; and the prisoner was 
found guilty, and sentenced to transportation for life. 

An incendiary, who set fire lately to some stacks belonging to Mr 
Raingley, of Woodstock, a tenant of the Duke of Marlborough, has 
been traced by a blood-hound belonging to the Duke. The steward 
was among the first present at the fire ; and having observed some fresh 
footsteps, he immediately called the hound. The animal was no sooner 
put on the footsteps, than he opened his deep-toned voice, and traced, with 
wonderful exactness, every winding attempt to elude his eager pursuit, 
until he reached a previously notorious cottage. ‘The door was opened, 
but no man was found: however, the insatiable pursuer was not to be 
thus bafled; for, rushing out in the direction of the fire, he became 
more anxious at every step, until he seized one of a group going to as- 
sist (and, as was afterwards proved, the one most lavish in abuse of the 
incendiary), to hisno smallastonishment. The man was thunderstruck 
at his discovery, and soon confessed that. he was the perpetrator. 

A sort of Maria Martin story has recently been imported into Bury. 
Thus the-tale runs. ‘Two men going home in a cart from Bury market 
on Wednesday (the 5th instant) about seven in the evening, observed a 
light gleaming from Pakenham Wood. Prompted by curiosity, they 
made to the spot, and as they approached the light, saw a man en- 
gaged digging a grave. The gravedigger ran off at their approach, 
leaving behind<« him a great-coat, his spade, and mattock. The parties 
then returned to the cart, and proceeded on their journey. They had 
advanced but a few yards before they came up with a young woman 
going in the direction of the wood. On being questioned, she stated 
that she was going to-meet a man there by,appointment, but for what 
purpose has not transpired. —Bury Herald. - 





; SCOTLAND. 

‘Mr. Horatio Ross, the Member for the Angus Burghs, met abou: 
three hundred of his constituents on Monday last week, in the Town- 
hall at Arbroath. .The persons who attended the meeting were ad- 
mitted by ticket,—an unusual arrangement, the object of which was to 
exclude the non-electors. From this it would seem, that Mr. Ross 
does not consider himself the Representative of the whole community 
of the district, but of that small portion of it merely upon whom the 
Reform Bill has conferred the right of voting. 'To them alone he con- 
siders himself responsible. The number of electors in England and 
Wales does not, it is said, exceed half a million. But it is generally 
understood that this elite of the population choose members to represent 
the whole community, the non-eleetors as well as the electors; and 
that the British Parliament is responsible to the People of the United 
Kingdom—using the term in its broadest signification—for the right 
performance of its duties. Mr. Ross, however, feels bound to give 
explanations to his electors only,—the eight hundred and twenty, in 
five towns, who voted him into the House of Commons. 

The persons who accepted Mr. Ross’s invitation at Arbroath, had 
the satisfaction, which we assuredly do not envy them, of listening for 
three long hours to his explanations. On almost every subject of in- 
terest which occupied the House of Commons during: the last session, 
Mr. Ross felt conscious that his conduct did not speak, as it ought to 
have done, for itself, but required explanation. He entered into a defence 
of his votes on no fewer than twenty-one measures. Of course it 
would be a sad waste of time to follow. him through a third of these ; but 
there are four or five measures of great importance to the country 
and of surpassing interest to his constituents (but on which Mr. Ross’s 





explanations appear to us to have been singularly unsatisfactory), to 
which we would direct the attention of our readers in the North. This 
is the more necessary, as it appears that, out of the whole number of 
Persons present, not one was possessed of sufficient spirit to take their 
Member to task for so grossly misrepresenting them, as he had done, 
i" the House of Commons. 





First. Mr. Hume’s and Mr. Ruthven's motiens for the abolition of 


Sinecures. On both of those motions Mr: Ross voted with Ministers 
in favour of sinecures. Yet he tells the electors that he “ abominates ” 
sinecures. But then, he never ‘considered Military Governorships, to 
which no duties, but merely salaries were attached, in the nature of sine- 
cures. It is needless to point out to men of common understanding, 
that pensions and sinecures of all descriptions might be defended on the 
principle adopted by Mr. Ross; who considers the Military Governor- 
ships as a cheap mode of paying meritorious officers. There is nosecu- 
rity against meritorious officers being neglected or underpaid arising from 
the existence of military sinecures ; but there is great danger of highly- 
connected incapables being laid by on half-pay, unless some such modes 
of providing for them as are furnished by sinecure Governorships, exist. 
Mr. Ross may twist or turn about as much as he likes; but it will be 
impossible to convince the reflecting part of his constituents, that by 
voting to retain the Military Governorships, and voting against Mr. 
Ruthven’s motion, he did not support both the principle and the prac- 
tice of sinecurism. The question then to be asked is, are the electors 
of the Angus Burghs in favour of the abolition of sinecures? If not, 
they will take care how they again return Mr. Ross. 

Second. Mr. Ross voted against Mr. Tennyson’s motion for short- 
ening the duration of Parliaments. He knew, he said, that his vote 
was unpopular; but he is quite satisfied that he acted right. It was 
unpopular, we suppose, because he voted contrary to the wishes of his 
constituents; yet, being placed in this, for a conscientious Member, 


very awkward situation, Mr. Ross is, as usual, quite satisfied. But 
why did he vote against the repeal of the Septennial Act?  Princi- 


pally, it seems, because Mr. Tennyson brought forward his motion on 
the 23d of July—late in the session, when there was much un- 
finished business before the House! Will this excuse satisfy his con- 
stituents? If so, it will seldom be wanting. No liberal measure will 
ever be introduced at a convenient season. Mr. Ross has the unparal- 
leled assurance to say, that if Mr. Tennyson’s motion, which did not 
pledge the House to any particular measure—to annual, triennial, or 
quinquennial Parliaments—had been carried, the House of Commons 
would have been “ involved in amass of confusion.” Mr. Ross, then, 
will not vote for the repeal of the Septennial Act, until Parliament is 
at leisure, and has no measures of importance on the table. Are the 
electors of Montrose, Arbroath, Forfar, Brechin, and Inverbervie, 
willing to wait till then ? 

Third. Mr. Ross opposed Mr. Harvey’s motion for recording the 
names of the Members who vote on a division. His reason for this 
was, the length of time which it would occupy: when the House was 
full, it would have taken ‘ from two to three hours to make up the pro- 
posed lists ;” and “ our time,” said Mr. Ross, “is your time.” This 
profound calculation of the time which it would consume to receive 
the cards of four or five hundred Members, by the clerks appointed to 
record the names, must, we should imagine, have startled the worthy 
merchants and others present. Mr. Ross was perfectly satisfied, how- 
ever, that he had voted right. But it happens, unfortunately for him, 
that he has no longer a majority of the House, with Lord Althorp at 
its head, to back his opinion on this point. Scarcely have his consti- 
tuents had time to read his speech in print, when the House of Com- 
mons has wisely reversed his former vote ; and we are not aware that 
Mr. Ross attempted to oppose their decision. 

Fourth. Mr. Ross seconded Mr. Sinclair’s motion relative to 
Church Patronage, which fell to the ground last session. It is certainly 
rather unfortunate, that almost the only measure on which his vote 
may be presumed to have been approved of by his constituents, should 
have come to nothing. But when Mr. Ross explains himself, it ap- 
pears that his support was of little value,—his notions of Church 
Reform being of a very milk-and-water hue. He has communicated 
with Dr. Chalmers on this subject. Let us see the wise and liberal 
suggestion which he made tothe Doctor. 

‘© My suggestion,” says he, ‘* was, that when a vacancy occurs, a preacher 

should be proposed ; and, if not accepted, then a second one; and if still refused, 
then a third one; and if this third one is not accepted, then the Presbytery shall 
take the matter into their own hands, and appoint one without consulting the 
communicants.” 
Then he goes onto say, that it is ‘‘ unbearable that any clergyman’ 
should be thrust on a congregation ;” therefore, in case of three refusals, 
‘the Presbytery shall take the matter into. their own hands, and ap- 
point one without consulting the communicants.” And the Presbytery 
is to do this, because it is “‘ unbearable that any clergyman should be 
thrust on a congregation.” The right of the congregation to select 
their own pastor in the first instance, is, we imagine, what Mr. Ross’s 
constituents seek to get allowed. We are surprised that some one of 
them did not tell him so.at the Arbroath meeting. 

Fifth. Mr. Ross, though he voted for Mr. Whitmore’s motion 
against the Corn-laws, is determined to vote differently in future. He 
is now satisfied that he was wrong in supporting that motion. He is 
very lengthy, and peculiarly unsatisfactory, in his explanation on this 
point. Of whom do Mr. Ross’s constituents consist? Are they in- 
volved landowners, or tenants on high rents and long leases? If so, 
he is no doubt in accordance with them in supporting the Bread-mono- 
poly. Butif there are any manufacturers or merchants among them, 
they are cutting their own throats by returning Mr. Ross. This point 
is all-important. A mighty struggle is impending between the mono- 
polists of bread and the rest of the community. It behoves all those 
who consider the Corn-laws to be one of the main evils in our social sys- 
tem, to spare no pains to have their opinions duly represented in Par- 
liament. It is quite impossible that upon this subject Mr. Ross can 
be depended upon to speak and act for the inhabitants of an important 
manufacturing and trading district. The electors are therefore bound 
by the rules of common sense and prudence, to call upon Mr. Ross to 
fulfil his pledge, and resign his seat, in order that they may elect a 

Member who coincides with them in opinion on this vital question. If 
such men as they who returned Mr. Ross will not return an opponent 
of the Bread-monopoly, where are we to look for votes against the mo- 
nopolists ? 

There is not a paragraph in Mr. Ross’s long harangue, which does 
not convince us of his unfitness for his present seat. He seems to 
have no opinion of his own. He is swayed by every wind of doctrine. 


His principle of action seems to be that of supporting the existing 
Were there a fair prospect of Earl Grey’s dismissal from 


powers. 
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olice, we should fully-expeet to see Mr.-Ross-among the first of the 
ranaway rats. ‘The Duke, were he once more installed in Downing 
Street, would be as sure of him as of any confirmed old place-hunting 
Tory. But should Ministers keep firm in their seats, we recommend 
to the electors of the Angus Burghs,»when they wish to know which 
way their Member will vote on any point, to learn Lord Althorp’s 
determination upon it; and then they may safely calculate on the 
vote their worthy Member-will give. Mr. Ross may be very well 
qualified to occupy a place at the Treasury Board,* seeing that his vote 
might always be depended on as long as he retained it ; but is he the 
proper Representative of an independent, determined, and liberal- 
ininded constituency ? 

* It was stated in the Morning Post, that the vacant seat had been given to Mi+ 
GANNERMAN, the Member for Aberdeen; butthe Courier, apparently on official autho- 
rity, has contradicted the report; and, for aught we know, the place may be destined 
to reward the devotion (since May 1832) of the accommodating Representative of the 
Augus Burghs. 

Sir George Murray has declined the requisition to appear as a 
candidate for the representation of the Ayrshire and Argyllshire burghs. 
—Glasgow Paper. 

The Unions in this part.of the country have certainly received their 
death blow. The masons returned to theie work on Thursday week 
upon their former terms ; and the engineers, who have long stood out, 
now wish to return to their former employment without any of the pro- 
posed stipulations; but in most cases their places have been supplied.— 
Glasgow Herald. 

The subscriptions for a House of Refuge in Glasgow are going nobly 
forward. ‘I'he sum already subscribed amounts to 9,287/. 

A case of abstracting money from letters bas just been discovered at 
the General Post-oflice in Edinburgh, which is likely to lead to the 
criminal trial of one, if not two young men, brothers, clerks in the 
establishment. 





The Duke of Devonshire is recovering, and intends to leave Naples 
for England in April. 

It is intended to abolish the provisions in the Customs Acts by 
which service in the Navy is made a punishment for smuggling offences. 
— Globe. 

Letters from Sydney, New South Wales, of the 17th of August, 
state the arrival there of the first vessel with free female settlers, 215 
in number. In three days, no less than 180 of them were engaged, and 
there was no doubt that the whole of them would in a few days be pro- 
vided for. 

The march of intellect has penetrated into Servia, where a news- 
paper iu the Servian language has been started, devoted to polities and 
literature. The first number gives an account of the visit of Prince 
Milosch to Belgrade. — Standard. 





POSTSCRIPT. 
SATURDAY. 


It is stated in a letter from Constantinople, which appeared in the 
Times this morning, that Ipnanim Pacua’s government in Syria is 
exceedingly oppressive. New taxes were imposed upon Damascus and 
other cities, which have been exempted from them from time imme. 
morial. ‘his so much enraged the inhabitants, that they rose and 
expelled the Egyptian garrison. It is feared that Innanm will wreak 
cruel vengeance on the revolted city. On the other hand, the Sultan 
is said to be acting under good advice. Monopolies have been almost 
entirely abolished ; and every encouragement is given, by the forination 
of Lanecasterian schools, to educate and civilize the lower orders. 
Christians have also permission to build churches. This favourable 
picture appears to be rather highly coloured. 





As to the state of things in France, there is only ane word which 
will convey a true idea,—Jlarbitraire. It is a capital Government for 
Louis Philip; a capital government for the Chamber of Peers; a 
capital Government for the Chamber of Deputies; a capital Go- 
vernment for one hundred and fifty thousand electors; and a ca- 
pital Government for the Ministry that moves it all. They gather up 
forty millions sterling annually, and distribute it @ qui bon leur semble ; 
aud out of this circle of privilege and monopoly, there are thirty-four mil- 
lions of human beings, who count for—nothing. And there is no 
prospect of change. The .Sociéé des Droits de [Homme has thirty 
thousand members ; but theirleaders are counselling quiet and resigna- 
tion. All who take a part in publie affairs and belong to the National 
Guard—all the active National Guard—are ill-affectioned, and would 
massacre the Republicans with pleasure. The regulars go for nothing. 
They will join the strongest; as they have always done. Military 
obedience is the only principle among them. 





Mr. Macaulay left town yesterday, to take his departure for India.— 
Times. 








ESTIMATES. 
Tur Army Estimates for the ensuing year (3ist March 1854 to 3ist 
March 1835) have just appeared. ‘They exhibit a real decrease, 
throwing the complication of Exchequer fees out of the question, and 
speaking in round numbers, of 269,000/. ; of which 172,000/. is on the 
Effective service, and 97,0001. on the Non-effective. The chief saving 
in the former has been made in the Volunteer Corps, and by following 
Sir Hexrny Parnetr’s plan of not filling up the vacancies occasioned 
by casualties, The reduction in numerical force which this has oc- 
casioned, is 8,151 of all ranks, including ‘three officers. The saving 
in the Non-effective has principally been brought about by pursuing the 
same system ; the stoppage of recruiting, and the consequent cessation 
of transfers to the Pension-list from the active service, creating a pro- 
portional reduction in the rank and file. The officers, too, have 
decreased much faster than those on active service. ‘The total nume- 
rical reduction by deaths is 1,466; of which 1,069 are privates and 
non-commissioned officers, 897 are officers or their widows. So con- 
siderable a decrease in one year, shows what might have been effected 
had a proper system been put in practice at the termination of the war. 
By this time, the Military Deadweight might have been reduced to a 
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very small amount. ven after-ell reductions, its awount ior the next 
year is 2,589,0001. ; whilst in 1817, two years after the peace, it was 
only 2,163,000/.—being an increase of 426,000/. after seventeen years of 
tranquillity. 

Considering the demands upon them, the Government are entitled to 
great praise for this reduction in the Deadweight. The saving in the 
active service appears slight, but it is perhaps better to take advantage 
of the droppings-off hy casualties, than to transfer a large number of 
men to the Pension-list. If the present system be rigidly followed up, 
a very considerable retrenchment will soon be made, at all events 
amongst the men. The disproportionate decrease. amongst the officers 
requires some explanation, make what allowance we may for the prac- 
tical diffeulties springing from the purchase of commissions, and for a 
lesser rate of mortality. 

For the reductions, Mr, Exxicr can only claim a proportionate 
praise ; but the merit—and avery great one it is—of presenting the 
accounts in a clear and specific shape, is entirely his own. The readers 
of the Spectator may remember, that we have more than once remarked 
upon the apparent precision but the real vagueness of these documents. 
This exists no longer. In the compass of sixteen pages, Mr. EL.ice 
has given us the number and subdivisions of each class, from the Colo- 
nel to the Private, together with their respective rates of pay, their al- 
lowances, &c. ; so that the economic inquirer appears for the first time 
to possess ample details for testing the propriety of the expenditure. 
This is the more creditable, as it is spontaneous. Althéugh, as we 
observed last year, not a man of business in the House would have paid 
a private account rendered as the Estimates have hitherto been presented, 
not one even of the greatest sticklers for economy uttered a word (that 
we remember) upon their form. 


MONEY MARKET. 
Srock ExcHance, Frinay AFTERNOON, 

The English Stock Market has been nearly deserted during the week ; and 
the interest has been almost entirely centred in the various Foreign Stocks, 
which recently have become objects of speculation. The business in Consols and 
the other British Securities has been very trifling. On Tuesday, the price for 
Account was as low as 89}; the closing price of to-day is 4 per cent. higher, 
viz. 894 §. Money still continues very abundant. 

In the Foreign Market, the transactions have been on a very extensive scale, 
not only in Spanish and Portuguese Bonds, but also in Mexican, Columbian, 
and the other South American Securities. As we anticipated in our last, the 
rumours of the recognition of the Cortes Bonds, and the negotiation of a loan 
by the house of Hope and Co. of Amsterdam, turn out:to be complete fabrica- 
tious: the high prices also at which it »was stated these Bonds were in Am= 
sterdam, appear also to bave been falsified, as, instead of 34 or 37, he price has 
never been above 26, and at the last advices, had experienced a considerable 
decline. In Paris, the quotation has not at all kept pace with our rise; the 
highest point to which the Bonds have risen being 253, and the closing one of 
Wednesday 247. The letters from Paris received this morning state, that the 
large party which exists there against the Queen’s government, is daily strength- 
ened by the accession of several of the Liberals. They also represent the present 
Ministry as deficient in the power and means requisite to bring about the reforms by 
which alone Spain can be regenerated, and are not at all sanguine upon the future 
prospects of the Peninsula. ‘he recognition of the Cortes debt is, however, 
considered certain on the Bourse of Paris; but the capitalists there have not 
formed so exalted an idea of the resources of that country as our speculators. 
Spanish Bends, which on Saturday were 32, on Monday declined to 283; they 
have since fluctuated between 29 and 30, maintaining this high price in the face 
of the decline beth at Paris and Amstersdam ; and close this afternoon at 303 3. 
fhe purchases for money have been greater than formerly ; and the despatch of 
Bonds to the Continent, which teok place in the early part of this week and the 
latter end of last, has cleared off a cousiderable quantity of Stock. The Bends 
of the Portuguese Regency Loan have continued rising ali the week, and have 
been to-day at 704, closing at 70 4; being an improvement of nearly 5 per cent. 
Brazilian Bonds were on Monday at 76, but soon declined again, and leave off 
to-day at 73. The prices of Mexican and Columbian Bonds have not been 
maintained ; the former has been at 393, in consequence of intelligence having 
been receiyed of some insnrrectionary movement in Mexico on the part of Gene- 
ral Bravo; but as the accounts appear to have been exaggerated, the price has 
again improved, and is now 403 3. Columbian Bonds have fallen from 27 to 
25, and are again at 25}. A trifling demand for Dutch Bonds occurred on 
Monday and Tuesday; but the markets have since given way; the 24 per 
Cents. close to-day at 50:4. Russian Bonds are at 105, and very scarce. Bel- 
gian Bonds are also scarce, although the transactions in them have been few; 
the price is 974 8. The Bonds. ofthe last Greek Loan have been in request for 
investment ; several purchases have :been effected at 105 and 1053; aud when 
the low price of this security is considered, we are surprised that these invest- 
ments have not been more extensive. The first dividend will become payable on 
the Ist of next month. 





















~ Saturpay, TWELveE o’cLock. 
Consols have been 893 3 for Account, but have since declined to 894 3. As 
has been usual, the Foreign Funds are the favorites for speculation, and the 





English Securities are quite neglected. Both Spanish and Portuguese Securi- 
ties igain in demand ; the latter at about 2 per cent. advance on the closing 


prices of yesterday. Weare not aware that this improvement is owing to the 
arrival of any favourable intelligence from Portugal, but has been occasioned by 
purchases made (as we suppose) from the conviction that the cause of Don 
Miguel is hopeless. It is even reported that he has agreed to retire from the 
contest. The letters from Paris of Thursday quote Cortes Bonds at 25, which 
is nearly at the same quotation as the closing one of Wednesday. Bonds 
here ere at 30231. It is reported that the Committee of Bondholders are to 
have an interview to-day with the Spanish Ambassador, M. Viat, on the sub- 
ject of the recognition of the Bonds, which has tended to keep alive the hopes 
of the speculators. The South American Stocks are nearly at yesterday’s prices. 
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3 per Cent. Consols....... 893 ¢ Dutch 2¢ per Cents. ....... A493 
Ditto for Account.......... 894 ¢ French 3 per Cents ....... __- 
New 34 per Ceni. Annuities 97g } Greek, 1833, 5 per Cents. ... 105 $ 
Bank Stock...... Sore Coe 2144 15 Mexican 6 per Cents....... 49¢ 1 
eT Sr ere 248 4 Portuguese 5 per Cents..... 714 ¢ 
Echexquer Bills.....+0..+.6 47.49 Do. Regency Scrip5perCent. Tht¢ 
Belgian 5 per Cents...... 06 974 98 Prussian. 1818, 5 per Cent... 
Brazilian 5 per Cents....... 734 4 Russian, 1822, 5 per Cent .. 105} 3 
Danish 3 per Ceuts,....... . T4e Spanish, 1821,5 per Cent... 30} 31 





EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrived—At Gravesend, Feb. 13th, Emma, Cobb, from Singapore ; and Shepherd, 
Livesay ; from Mauritius. Off Margate, 12th, Franees, Kirking, from Mauritius; and 
13th, Mexican, Carew, from ditto. Off Dover, 12th, Lord Strangford, Brown, from 
ditto. At Deal, 13th, Elphinstone, Short, from Madras. At Liverpool, 12th, Calcutta, 
Grundy, from Bombay ; and Jumna, Pinder, from Bengal. At Singapore, Aug. 29th, 
Pyramus, Weller, from London. Sept. 3d, H. C. ships ‘Thames, Pidding; Ldth, Kellie 
Castle, Patullo; aud 25th, Lowther Castle, Harris, from London. At China, Aug. 27th, 
H.C.S. Sealeby Castie, Hillman, from London. At Singapore, Aug. 17th, Scott, 
James, from Liverpool; Sept. lst, H. C, S, Inglis, Dudman; aml Bombay, Kellawoy ; 
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and 13th, Warren Anstings, Sanilys; 16th, Sarah, Whitesides ; 17th, 1. C. S. Vansit- 
tart, Seott; 25th, Runnymeile, Wildvidge; 26th, H.C.o8, Castle Hurticy, Johnéon, all 
from London; 27th, Hebe, Currie, from the Clyde; and Oct.dst, TW. C.S,Rose, Mar. 
quis, from London. 

Sailed—From Gravesenil, ‘Peb. 9th, Matinus, ‘Patterson,-for Van Piemen’s Land ; 
seum, Stoddart, for China; and (ith, Seyeed Khan, Griffiths, for Bengal. 
From I rpool, Feb. 7th, Urania, Dunn, for the Uape; 8th, Washington, Jefferson, 
for Java; and Jest, Brown, for the Cape; and 9th, Matiras, Thornton, for Batavia, 








LETTERS FROM PARIS, BY O. P. Q. 
No. IV. 
THE TRAPS LAID BY THE HOLY ALLIANCE, OR AN ATTEMPT 
TO MAKE AN INSURRECSION IN SAVOY, 
TO, THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
Paris, \ith February 1834. 

Str - Ina recent letter, I spoke to you of. those who, though sincere and ar- 
lent, are ill-advised and weak lovers of the great cause of -social and. political 
regeneration. Their want of tact—their ignorance—their non-adaptation of the 
action to the moment when-actien is available—prove that they are ‘wholly in- 
capable of leading great movements, and are thus, practically speaking, enemies 
ither than friends of the cause they most sincerely desire to serve. 

The history of the past three years has presented us with severalexamples of 
this sort of friendly treason, where a good cause is injured by the officious zeal 
ind untimely ardour of very honourable but mistaken men, “The insnrrectional 
movement made on the frontiers of Spain in 1830 by Vatpez and Mrna—the 
tumults and rising at Frankfort-on-the-Maine in 1832—the mad enterprise: of 
the Polish refugees, who Jeft France and Germany it 1833, to effect a new revo- 
lution on the banks of the Vistula, and afterwards to rouse the inhabitants of the 
smaller German States to revolution, and which was to be commeneed and en- 
couraged in Switzerland—and the rash and undigested attempt .to establish a 
Republic in' France in 1832, which led to the putting of Paris into a state of 
siege—are among some of the most striking illustrations of the truth of my open- 
ing observation; and have real and long will read tous, ‘the sad lesson, that a 
good, promising, and forward cause, may be thrown inte the background, most 
seriously retarded, and even more or less permanently injured, by the fatal im 

petuosity of those who imagine that all who will not revolt every twenty-f ur 
hours are lukewarm or insineere. 

The writer of these letters has been unjustly wecused of belonging to this im- 
petuons party ; and besause he has protested against the Government of France 
lending itself to any arbitrary measures, called for and demanded against the 
Varnnezes, the Minas (informer days), the Sarnannas, the Romarinos, 
and the Gurowsxis of Europe, by the Holy Alliance, therefore he has been 
accused of favouring hasty projects, encouraging rash enterprises, and listening 
to hopeless plans of national amelioration. But all this is unjust and ignorant. 
The writer of these letters has encouraged popular education, popular journals, 
popular tracts, cheap governments, the destruction of monopolies, the admission 
of all ranks and degrees of people to the civil rights and duties of electors, and 
has stood out for the principle of election in ry institution: but to time he 
leaves the result ; and he conjures all the chiefs of all that is generous and noble, 
intellectual and praiseworthy in Europe, not to become the dupes of the Holy 
Alliance, or of their own generous natures and easily-excited sensibility. It is 
perfectly true, that the Revolution of 1830 was made in three days at Paris, and 
acquiesced in by all France; but it is not less true, that the preparations of 
these three days were going on for fifteen years. 

Another melancholy example of the evil which results from rash and unfitting 
political movements, has within the last few days been exhibited on the frontiers 

f Savoy, and in the cantons of Vaup and Geneva in Switzerland. That it 
vice my heart to sce the throne of Cuartes Aunent overthrown, I 
ni That I hope to live to witness that ious event, I at 
linian Government in Savoy is opposed to the in- 
the people, tothe progress of civiliz.- 





































wv vid 1 5 
niost frankly admit. 
once avow. That th 
iction of the ignorant, to the free 
ion and knowledge, and to the amelioration of the eondition of the mass, those 
who know Savoy and the Savoyards, : now them, not from books or news- 
prpers, but from residence and close observation, will not dare to dispute. 
That CHartes Ansrrt, the Kine of Sardinia, and the Duke of Piedmont 
and Savoy, has broken faith with his subjects—has deceived them most 
grossly—has violated all the vows and oaths he made when Prince pe 
Carignan—has left the liberal and enlightened portion of his former 
friends and councillors, who advised him to grant popular and elective 
institutions to Piedmort and to Savoy, and has now become the mere too! or pup- 
pet of the Prince pe Metrernicu and the Emperor Francis—were incontes- 
tible and well-known facts. Nor is it less true, that the ence-promised ammesty 
has not been granted ; that the most enlightened and generous spirits of Pied- 
mont are still banished from their native land; that an inquisitorial police 
keeps Turin in order, simply through fear and by means of bayonets and force ; 
aud that the army as well as the people are dissatisfied with their condition, and 
sigh for freedom and for light. The readers of the Spectator will also remem- 
ber, that twice since the accession of Prince bE CARIGNAN to the throne, se- 
rious disturbances have broken cut among the troops of the King of Sardinia 
and Piedmont; and these disturbances were encouraged and excited by Austrian 
emissaries, who travelled under Austrian protection, and with Austrian 
money, in order, first, to induce Cuantes ALser? to abandon for ever his 
former liberal friends and opinions, and to attach him to Austria; seeond, 
in order to afford a pretext for the occupation of Piedmont and Savey by 
Austrian troops; third, in order to prevail on Caantes ALBERT to enter 
into the propesed plan of an Italian Confederation ; and fourth, in order to supply 
excuses tothe Austrian, Russian, and Prussian Ambassadors at the Courts of St. 
James’s and the Tuileries, for the maintenance of lar armies in those coun- 
tries—for their demands that all political refugee rance should be put under 
he most rigid surveillance—and finally, in order to impress on the British and 
nch Cabinets the danger of encouraging any thing like a_genvrous, liberal, 
As the troubles at Faankronr were 
nade the excuse for i Prussian and Austriaa troops—as the 1y- 
SURRECTIONS in the Papi was made the pretext for the oceupaticn of 
Parma and Modena by Austrian forces—as the.revolt in Basle and Schwitz was 
seized hold of as a motive for the upproach of an Austrian army to the frontiers 
of Switzerland ;—so the defection of the troops of CHartms ALsBeR in 1883, 
and the discovery of a plot in Piedment, got up among the soldiers, was pre- 
sented to the Court of Turin as a sufficient ground for the erection of an 
Italian C: nfederation, over which Austria should preside, and to which, if the 
King of Sardinia has not already ag r-ed, the will not now hesitate to assent. 

At the moment at which I am writing, the liberties of Germany are being 
attacked at Vienna; the independence of the Press, the Tribune, and the con- 
stitutions of the smaller states are being cenfiscated; and Russia, Austria, and 
Prussia, have been therefore getting up asart of diversion to the current of 
thought and feeling,—with the intention, first, of distracting the public atten- 
tion from Vienna and Germany ; second, of supplying a sort of apelogy for these 
cruel apd barbarous measures, by pointing to Savoy and Piedmont, and saying 
“Behold the Revolutionists!” and third, of yet further seducing Cuannes 
ALbert, who was once so liberal.and is now so tyrannical, from all his former 
associations and partisans, and thereby of rendering more easy t] ¢ establishment 
of an Italian Conf deration. 




































ivilizing system of foreign policy. 














The attempt which has been just mede to effect a Revorurm NIN Savoy, is 
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a sad and pitiable example of the success of Holy Alliance stratagems, and of 
the weakness and inconsideration of many zealous but intemperate friends of the 
mass of the people. The Polish refugees in the ‘canton df Berne—the Italian 
refugees in the canton of Genoa—the Piedmontese refugees in the canton of 
Vaud—-and some Savoyards residing at Grenoble, Lyons, and in the depart- 
merit of Isere—were the dupes in this’case‘of ‘Holy Alliance Stratagems atid of 
their ill-regulated and il!-valeulatingeal. The ‘ffivial ‘Piedmont “Gakette ad- 
mits most distinctly, that for months :past this expedition thas been Known te 
the Sardinian Government; ‘and that for weeks past ‘measures’ have ‘been 
adopted to .prevent its success. This is true—and this isifalse. Itis trie that 
the Sardinian Government knew of ‘the plot, through the Austrian agentsiand 
Ambassadors at Turin, in France,,and at Berne; but itis not true thatiany 
measures were taken either at Berne, Lausanne, or at Geneva, to prevent the 
expedition from being attempted. Quite the:contrary. Money, arms, officers, 
projects, and plans, were all prepared for them; wolves ‘in sheep’s clothing 
introduced themselves among the Polish refugees; the most clamorous 
for ‘ acting ”’—for striking the blow—were employed agents of ‘the Court 
of Vienna; and not till the actual sailing of the boats and barges 
with the refugees‘ from the shores of ‘the canton of ‘Vand ‘across ‘the 
Lake of Leman to the opposite banks had taken ‘place—did the ‘well- 
informed aud well-paid agents of Austria and Sardinia attempt to prevent the 
success of the first portion of that expedition. Those who know Geneva-and 
Lausanne, as well as Berne, are aware, that at this season of the year there is so 
little travelling in these districts—the roads are so unfrequented, and the hotels 
so untenanted—that the congregating on the shores of the Lake of Geneva, of 
multitudes of refugees, Polish, Italian, Piedmontese, and Savoyards, ‘im ‘the 
month of February, not only could not escape attention, but would, as it did, 
become the subject of general observation. Yet the Austrian and Sardinian 
Ambassadors remained quiet—Jooked on at this clustering of the clans—and 

valy pretended to have made the discovery on the second day of this month of 
February 1834. Yet the refugees were armed ; yet hundreds appeared ‘in pub- 
lic who had not been seen beiore; yet Berne had been quitted by the Polish 
exiles, and Uyon, Viorges, and Lausanne, as well as Geneva, crowded with 
guests: and this at a time when the dark mountains of Savoy were covered 
with snew—when the streams of the vallies were frozen—when the Savoyard 
peasant was sleeping away his existence, passing, like the bear, the long Winter 
days of his life in solitude and scrrow. And RomaR1no was also there,—w hose 
name was European, whose fame had been borne on the wings éf the wind from 
ithe’banks of the Vistula to the blue waters of the Rhone; and his name was 
announced as the leader of the expeditien. Besides that, each.mau wits anned, 
there were depéts of arms, of all sorts: ammunition was provided: there was 
no lack of powder or of shot: and the object of the undertaking was discussed 
with freedom. 

To Romarrno I must here address myself. I know Him; ‘I know ‘his d¢- 
votion to his country, and his love of liberty. If Idid not, I should accuse hite 
of treason, instead of folly and madness. This is the second great fault he has 
committed. The other he has not forgotten—and France will long remember. 
Two such faults are more than sufficient to outweigh even the debt of gratitude 
we owe him for his exertions, courage, zeal, and talents in the Polish wurtare. His 
adhesion to the cause of the insane Duke of Brunswick, and his arrangements 
tor an expedition in his favour, was the first great fault of Romarrno. The 
second we have now before us. By giving his name to such an enterprise as that 
just undertaken and which has so signally failed, he induced multitudes to filow 
his example; risked their lives, their property, and their futare hopes atd ex- 
pectations ; became the dupe of Austrian spies and the Austrian Cabinet ; made 
the wise and manly but prudent and dignined friends of liberty weep and sigh, 
as well in J Switzerland, and France, as in Great Britain and America ; 
aided most s y of the Holy Alliance, which is to forge chains fo: 
incered tl e peace a id repose of the Repu rican 
nd Governm reneva aud Vaud; caused the friends of liberty te 
suffer in ¢ it removed from the ie Of action; threw 

e of ridicule and contempt over popular inc nts wlien well-org 
id for just and necessary evils; ‘etarded : 
progress of that reform (and if 5 » of that rev ») of which Savoy is 
so much in need— ich must be assured frou a, and not from with- 
out the country. To Roatarino I thus address myself, and I entreat him te 
sheathe his sword, which in other days and in other lands was so heroically 
drawn and so 8\i fully wieided. Romarino might repose under the laurels of 
Warsaw—study the history of man, of his country, of constitutional govern- 
ments, and of liberty—and wait with patience for the moment which will arrive 
sooner, much sooner, than his impatience will allow him to hope, when he may 
again serve the vast and universal cause of Polish regeneration. 

To those who formed part of his expeditious, I can only say, may those whe 
were spies and traitors become known; and may their names ‘be handed up to 
universal execration! and may those, who were sincere but ignorant, foolish, 
and intemperate supporters of this rash and injurious expedition. learn once for 
all, that it is not by such movements they can serve the cause of humanity, Re- 
publicanism, cheap governments, or civilization. 

3ut above all, there is one consideration which has mest weighed with me, 
and has induced me to devote this week’s letter to the Spectator to this subject ; 
and that is, to expose the traps laid by the Holy Alliance, in which to catch the 
unwary, enterprising, and inconsiderate refugees of Poland, Germany, 4taly, 
and Piedmont. The Holy Alliance has entered into a treaty,.a copy of which 
i published, engaging formally that no political refugee shall be allewed 
in Austria, Russia, or Prussia, if he shall have revolted against the 
Governments of cither of those states. Thus, no Polish rebel (!) from Gallicia 
would be sutfcred to reside in Russia, or in Prussia; no Polish rebel (!) ‘frona 
Posen fveuld be allowed to sleep even a single night in Russia or Austria; ne 
Polish rebel (!) from Warsaw or Russian Poland would be permitted to eppest 
to Prussian or Austrian hospitality for an hour. All—all—are to be delivered 

this treaty, the Italian, smaller German, Swiss, Belgian, Duteh, 

uguese Governments are to be requested also to assent to. Ta 
land, or to America, all refugees are in the first instance to be 
; and when this treaty shall ina year er two hence have received the 
s of many European Governments, then an attempt is to be made-ever 
to procure the concurrence of England and France! This is.one of the projects 
of the }ioly Alliance. To carry it into execution, it excites the Polish, Germany 
and Italian refugees to revolt. It.did this in 1852, in Paris, at the insurrection 
of Juve. It did th’sin 1832, at Frankfort. Itdid this in 1833, in’Piedmont ; 
and in !352, in the Roman States; it has just done this in Switzerland. And 
its object is everywhere to render the refugees unpopular, and to drive:them baek 
i i The refugees, by accepting the 
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from all Europe into France and England. 
baits thus offered to them by the Holy Alliance, fall into the traps set for then 
—drag with them there the best and most holy of causes—ruin the hopes 6€ 
those who, though more prudent, are notiless sincere, and whe, though more 
temperate, ave not in heart or soul the less enthusiastic. Human soviety is 
avidly improving. Bad Governments are rapidly hastening to decay. Knov- 
le Ige and books will do all the rest; aided by the spirit of liberty, the voice of 
freedom, anil the gradual but certain extension of popular principles. ‘Avbright 
futurity is before us. ‘Butzeal is not’ the only-attribute of a’courageous citizen ; 
for there is sometimes more true ‘bravery in suffering and repression than evem 
wMaggressicn aud revolution. Iam, Sir, your obediedt servant. 


O. P. 
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VOPICS OF THK DAY. 


PARLIAMENTARY MORALITY. 
In the debate on Mr. O'Connext's motion for a Committee to in- 
vestigate the grounds of the charges against the Irish Members, 
Sir Francis Burperr is reported to have spoken as follows. 

“What took place in the discussions on the Reform question, particularly in 
former Parliaments, when the majorities against the measure were very great, 
and when the Anti-Reformers were making great exertions and a firm stand 
against the progress of the question? Why, it was a common thing to taunt 

embers who enews the measure, and say ‘* That is not your own private 
Opinion ; you speak from intimidation, and are afraid to avow what you think.’ 

ut he had never understood, that by any such language, a charge was meant 
to be conveyed that the party so alluded to was guilty of any dereliction of pub- 
lic principle.” 

A charge against a Member of Parliament of cowardice and in- 
sincerity in the performance of his duties, Sir Francis Burpett, it 
seems, never considered as implying a dereliction of public prin- 
ciple! This was House of Commons morality, previous to the 
ey of the Reform Act. Is the standard raised sjnce then? 

e hope so; or at all events, we hope that it soon © ill be raised. 
But it is not to Sir Francis Burperrt that we must look for any 
exertions to improve it. He wishes the loose principles which go- 
verned the conduct of public men in the time of the Bo:oughmon- 
gers to pass current now, and be adopted by the Members of the 
Reformed Parliament. We hope that he will live to see the day 
when such gross dishonesty will be scouted from public, as it is in 
private life. 

It is to be observed, that Sir Francis Burpert’s remark ap- 
plies to a measure of first-rate importance. It was not one con- 
cerning which a man might hold some crud», undefined opinions 
—some singular crotchets, of little consequence to his constituents, 
and which might be abandoned or compromised without injury to 
them or discredit to himself. But it was a question of “aye” or 
“no” to the great measure of Parliamentary Reform—a question 
in the right decision of which the good government of millions was 
concerned. And yet we are told that the charge of voting con- 
trary to his real opinion, under the influence of intimidation, was 
not held to be disgraceful by any means to a Member of the old 
Borough Parliament. 

Sir Francis says, that 
acovescceces “Tt had often happened to him to give his vote in that House diffe- 
rently from the impressions made on him at first by it, and which impres- 
sions he had expressed in private as they first arose in his mind. But he 
did not think that in so doing he had been guilty of any dereliction of honour- 
able principle, or of any political inconsistency.” 

And again, that 
aesdevntesse ‘© He himself had often voted for measures which but for their being 
connected with some other important object, he would never have sunctioned— 
measures for which. if taken in the abstract, no consideration could induce him 
to vote. And he did not conceive that in so doing he violated any honest or in- 
dependent principle.” 

One of these passages comes before, and the other immediately 
after the one quoted above, relative to the intimidation practised on 
Members who voted for the Reform Act, and which aloue is appli- 
cable to Mr. SHeiu’s case, then under discussion. Sir FRaNcIs 
artfully andeavoured to make the House gulp down the monstrous 
principle involved in the middle passage, by rolling it up between 
the two last quoted, and which contain nothing disagreeable to 
sensitive palates. That aman should change his opinion on a 
measure, and change his vote along with his opinion, is not at all 
derogatory to his character as an honest pelitician. That he 
should vote contrary to his opinion on a certain measure, with the 
avowed intention of securing thereby the enactment of oue more 
important and beneficial to the country, may also be prudent, and 
not dishonourable conduct, in some extraordinary circumstances ; 
provided the reasons are openly and manfully stated, —in the way, 
for example, in which Mr. Hume acted when he voted for the 
Russian-Dutch Loan. But the case is altogether different, when, 
from the dishonourable fear of losing his seat, a Member of Par- 
liament speaks and votes contrary to his conscientious opinion of 
such measures as the Reform and the Coercion Bills. 

If Sir Francis Burpxtt's political morality were generally re- 
cognized as sound, there would be an end toall confidence i public 
men. What security have we that the very opinions we have quoted 
are really those of Sir Francis? On this very occasion, he may 
have been uttering sentiments the reverse of those which he really 
entertains. He may, for any thing we can tell, have been a rank 
Tory in his heart all his life, and have been a Reformer upon com- 

ulsion only. Who, after his speech of Monday last, can place the 
Goat reliance on any thing that falls from him? Political hypo- 
crisy—the saying one thing in public and the contrary in private 
—involves no dereliction of principle, according to his canon. 





GOOD BEHAVIOUR OF THE HOUSE OF. 
COMMONS. 


Tue Globe is quite delighted with the good temper and industry 
displayed by the Members of the House of Commons during the 
few days it has been in session. ‘ What,” exclaimed our con- 
temporary on Wednesday, “ might not have been effected in the 
course of the last session, had the same spirit and application to 
business been manifested, instead of thateagerness for talk and idle 
display which indicates personal vanity rather than true pa- 
triotism!" Was it personal vanity, or true patriotism, that dic- 
tated the violent attack upon O'ConNELL and the Repealers on 
the opening of last session? We need not decide that point; but 
this may be safely asserted, because it is indubitably true,—that 





the Ministers and their partisans were the aggressors in the 
quarrel which consumed so much of the valuable time of the first 
session of the Reformed Parliament. They began the attack, and 
are answerable for the waste of time and patience which the re- 
sistance to it occasioned. Had the same policy been pursued on 
Tuesday week, had Mr. Lerrvre imitated Lord OrMELIE, or Mr. 
LitrLEeTon exhibited as much: heat of temper as Mr. Stan_ey, it 
was easy to see that the Irish Members were quite ready for an- 
other vow. But the mover and seconder of the last Address made 
calm and conciliatory speeches. There was nothing in them to 
gall or provoke the Irish Opposition; and the statesmanlike tone 
and language of the Secretary for Ireland, in replying to the acri- 
monious harangues of Messrs. Grarran and O'Connz1t, fell like 
oil upon the waters, which were beginning to swell and roll. To 
the discretion of Ministers and their supporters, are we beholden 
for the peaceful commencement-of the present session: to their 
unjustifiable and impolitic spirit of aggression, must we attribute 
the long and stormy debate on the Address of last. year: the 
slovenly fashion in which their principal measures were got up 
was the cause of the almost interminable discussions which fol- 
lowed, and so wearied and disgusted the country. F 

The Globe proceeds, with amusing simplicity, to invite the 
Members of the House of Commons, “ to reform themselves, and 
endeavour to assist the Ministry, instead of perplexing them, and 
requiring them to throw away precious time in mere idle recrimi- 
nation.” This isadmirable! To convert the Representatives of 
the People, who were especially elected to keepa vigilant eye upon 
the motions of Ministers, into the obsequious lacquies of those 
whom it is their province to control, is indeed a notable idea in 
these days of Reform. Why, even Lord CastierEacu professed 
to think his Majesty’s Opposition of some use. But our contem- 
porary would dispense with it altogether; such is his confidence 
in the superhuman purity of the Whigs. 


GENTEEL AND UNGENTEEL PROFESSIONS. 


Wuen Mr. Hung, the other night, alluded to his education as a 
surgeon, saying that he had passed through all his examinations, 
and was as fit to dispense medicines as any apothecary in the 
country, though prevented by law from doing so, the Members of 
the House of Commons set up a hearty laugh. Why did they 
laugh? There is nothing ludicrous in a man being brought up 
as a surgeon; a profession which yields to none in real usefulness ; 
and the successful practice of which demands an exertion of in- 
tellect, and a command of nerve, which perhaps no other profes- 
sion calls for in so great a degree. But the Members laughed be- 
cause they deemed the profession of a surgeon ungentee!, and not 
over-profitable. It seldom happens that a surgeon amasses a 
vast fortune, like cotton-spinners, or loan-jobbers, or the men of 
“sugar-hogsheads and tar-barrels.”. Had Mr. Hume become a 
millionaire by any such means as those by which the fortunes of 
Sir Rospert PEEL, or Mr. ALEXANDER BARING, or Sir Joon RAE 
Rep were obtained, there would probably have been no laughter 
excited when he alluded to them. 

We have little doubt that the Naval and Military Members of 
the House, generally by far the most ignorant and ineflicient in 
the whole mass, were among the loudest laughers at the allusion 
to a science to which, of all men, they are the most indebted. But 
when viewed through a rational medium, how much lower ought 
we to place the profession of a soldier than that of a surgeon! To 
be even an ordinary surgeon, requires physical and mental quali- 
ties, which would be quite thrown away upon ninety-nine out of 
every hundred military men. It is notorious, that when a youth 
is so incorrigibly idle, or stupid, or dissolute, that it is quite out of 
the question to push him forward by his talents in law or physic, 
the Church or the Army is looked to as the last resort. The 
young blockheads or profligates of the family are thrust into 
livings and commissions, while the clever and industrious are 
educated for some profession in which skill and attention are re- 
quisite to give a chance of success. 

The Members of the House of Commons may think it a good 
joke against Mr. Hume that he had passed through his examina- 
tions as a surgeon; but certainly, if personal qualities are of any 
weight in the choice of a Member of Parliament—-if a cultivated 
understanding be a desirable qualification in a legislator—we 
should much more readily record our votes in favour of a man 
who was in early life qualified to make a good surgeon, than one 
whose habits were formed and whose experience was gained at the 
mess-table or in the field of battle. For the same reason, although 
the clatter of spinning-jennies may be very enlivening, and the 
scent of rum and molasses very spiritualizing, and the calculation 
of the turn of the Stock-market a very intellectual employment,— 
though very large fortunes may have been acquired by cotton and 
flax-spinners, West India merchants, and stockjobbers,—yet upon 
the whole, we should prefer taking our chance of finding men of 
enlarged understanding, beneyolent views, and real knowledge of 
the world, among the followers of the professions of Erasmus or 
Hunter. 


TRICKS OF THE HIGH CHURCH PARTY. 
Tue High Church party are making prodigious efforts to counter- 
act the exertions of the Dissenters to effect the separation of Church 
and State. With this view, meetings have been held in several 
places; resolutions have been passed, and addresses to the Digni- 
taries of the Church adopted, expressive of ardent attachment to 
ithe Establishment. All this we consider perfectly fair, It is very 
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fitting that the persons who conscientiously believe that the 
union of Church and State is beneficial to both, should come 
forward at the present time, and avow their sentiments. But we 
are opposed to deception on this, as on every other subject: and 
when we find that it is practised by any party, political or religious, 
we cannot avoid suspecting that there is something rotten in its 
actual condition. 

It is matter of notoriety, that a lay declaration of attachment 
to the Establishment is actively circulated, for .the purpose of 
obtaining a vast number of signatures. By and by, it will be 
ostentatiously paraded; for that the apparent number of loyal 
Churchmen will turn out to be enormous, there can be no doubt, 
when the means that are taken to procure signatures to the decla- 
yation are considered. A correspondent has sent us a document 
which throws some light on the practices of the orthodox. It is 
in the form of a circular, signed by a Mr. Joun Oxes; and is 
dated Cambridge, February 7th: the lay declaration was sent 
along with it. As it is a singular and instructive communication, 
we subjoin a literal copy. 

« Sin—Have the goodness to send the enclosed declaration round your parish, 
that it may receive the signatures of all male adults who are so disposed, not 
confining the application to householders. Those who are ABSENT, or are 
UNABLE TO WRITE, may authorize others to sign for them. When com- 
pleted, I have to request you will return it, under cover to the Vice-Chan- 
cellor of the University of Cambridge.” 

This precious epistle gives us an insight into the tactics of the 
High Church party. When the number of signatures which are 
and are to be attached to the declarations shall be made public, 
and brought forward as evidence of the attachment of the people 
of England to the Establishment as it is, let us just remember 
the mode in which many of these signatures were obtained, and 
make the necessary allowance for the operation of this pious fraud. 


EQUALIZATION OF THE DUTIES ON EAST AND 
WEST INDIA SUGARS. 

Tux twenty millions voted by Parliament to the West India plan- 
ters will soon be in course of payment. The accounts received 
from the West Indies, prove that the slaveowners consider them- 
selyes (as well they may, so far as this goes) to have been liberally 
treated by the Mother Country in the settlement of the Emanci- 
pation question ; and the mortgagees at length see a fair prospect 
of converting their bonds and deeds into ready cash. 

Having thus balanced accounts with the Colonial planters in the 
West, very much to their advantage, it is now right to take the 
case of the East India growers of sugar and rice into consideration. 
These latter have claims upon us which it is for our advantage 
as well as theirs to concede. The planters and merchants en- 
gaged in growing and exporting and importing East India sugar, 
do not demand a grant of twenty, nor even a loan of fifteen mil- 
lions, to relieve their necessities. All they ask is permission 
to bring their sugar into Mincing Lane on the same terms as 
the Western Colonists. At present, as every one knows, the 
duty on West India sugar is 24s. per hundredweight; while East 
India, except from the Mauritius, is charged with 32s., or one 
third more. The equalization of the duties is the prayer of the 
East Indian colonists and merchants; and not only of these, but 
of every one, not directly prejudiced by personal interests, who is 
aware of the enormous sum annually paid by this country for 
the support of the West India monopoly. The consumption of 
sugar in the United Kingdom is about 180,000 tons; and notwith- 
standing the increase of population, it is nearly stationary. The 
extra duty on 180,000 tons is nearly a million and a half ster- 
ling; which is the amount, therefore, paid by British consumers 
for the privilege of using West India sugar. It can hardly be urged 
in defence of this system, that West Indian sugar is of a superior 
quality to that grown in the East, and that the bounty on its pro- 
duction is therefore only a necessary part of the price of a better 
article, which without this encouragement would not be produced 
atall. This cannot now be charged with justice, for there is at 
present in the port of London a cargo of sugar manufactured in 
Bengal, about one hundred miles from Caleutta, which was actually 
Stopped by the Customhouse under the false impression that it 
was refined. The mills wherein this sugar was manufactured are 
worked by steam-engines sent from England. They commenced 
Operations about eighteen months ago, and already furnish 4,000 
tons. East India sugar has been sneeringly called “that vile 
Composition with which the old women of Clapham make their tea 
gritty.” This description will scarcely apply to the cargo whose 
Stoppage by the Customhouse we have just mentioned. 

_ But it is not merely of the heavy tax on their sugar that the 
East Indians may reasonably complain. The duties on many other 
articles of their growth and manufacture are most absurdly high. 
Some of these have been stated, in a memorial on the subject, ad- 
dressed to the Lords of the Treasury by the Glasgow East India 
Association, The difference of duty against East India coffee is 
28s. per hundredweight, being 100 per cent. on the price at which 
itcan be produced in Ceylon or Mysore. The excess of duty on 
black pepper, beyond that levied on pimento, is 7d. per pound, or 
300 per cent. on the cost of pepper inthe East. Even sweetmeats, 
When imported from the East Indies, are charged with double the 
duty which the same articles pay when brought from the West. 

_ All this iniquitous taxation of the people of England, rendered 
incaleulably heavy by its injurious operation on our trade, and 


_ the exclusion of our manufactures from the boundless markets of 


the East, cannot, we would hope, be supported much longer. We 











have already mentioned the Glasgow memorial: the London mer- 
chants are preparing a similar one, and the Court of East Ind'a 
Directors have petitioned on the same subject; which only needs 
to be well considered, and thoroughly understood, to unite the 
great body of the people in a determined resistance to the continu- 
ance of the West Indian monopoly. 





CORN CATECHISM. 

[It is proposed that a series of extracts from current publications, 
with the answers, should be continued from time to time under the 
above title. The object being to keep pace with the actual pro- 
ceedings of the press, no necessity will be felt for excluding the 
repetition of replies to the same objection, when found urged in 
new forms or places.] 


1. The total amount- of 
the sums levied in England 
and Wales on account of the 
poor, and of other public 
rates, exclusive of tithes, 
may be taken at about ten 
millions a-year ; of which 
above two millions are levied 
from houses, mills, &c., 
leaving not quite eight mil- 
lions to be defrayed by the 
land. Itis not possible to form any precise estimate of the value of tithes ; 
but, taking them in England at three millions, we shall ‘have a sum of eleven 
millions, which may be regarded as forming, for the most part, a peculiar bur- 
den on the land of England; to which about a million more may be added for 
Scotland. No estimate, having the smallest pretensions to accuracy, has been 
formed of the total annual value of the agricultural produce of the empire; 
but if such an estimate were formed, the countervailing duty on the importa- 
tion of foreign corn, butter, cheese, beef, seeds, &c., should be an ad valorem 
one; bearing the same relation to the articles on which it is laid, that the 
twelve millions of extra charge laid on the agriculturists bears to the entire 
value of their products. —Edinburgh Review, for January 1834, p. 275. 


A, This is charging us for the poor- 
rates which the landlords have created by 
their Corn-laws ; and for the tithes, which 
were never theirs at all. It is well the 
Edinburgh Review did not think of ad- 
vising the landlords to charge for all that 
has been left to their younger brothers; for 
it is just as clear that the landlords might 
gain by it. 


2. That the extent of the 
power and prosperity ofevery 
country, in a great measure 
depends upon the prosperous 
and advanced state cf its 
agriculture. — Kelso Cor- 
responding Society Sor op- 
posing the Abolition of the 
Corn-laws. st Resolu- 
tion. Standard, January 
29, 1834. 


A. It depends upon having corn. The 
object of the Corresponding Society is, to 
grow a bushel of corn at a fraudulent price, 
for their own personal advantage, by tyran- 
nically preventing the public from having 
two from other places. If the manufac- 
turers laid a tax on home-grown corn, then 
they would be the tyrants. 


3. That agriculture is one 
of the principal sources of 
the power of a nation, as the 
capital employed in this 
branch of ineustry, while it 
puts in motion a_ greater 
quantity of productive la- 
bour than any equal amount 
otherwise expended, adds 
also much more to the real 
wealth and revenue of a na- 
tion; and is, therefore, of all the ways in which capital can be employed, by far 
the most advantageous to the country.—Jbid. 2d Resolution. 


A. Give the manufacturers a duty on 
home-grown corn, and see how long the agri- 
culturists will be kept quiet by talking of 
“the brotherhood.” 


A. Answered in the main, above. The 
assertion that the capital employed in agri- 
culture has some peculiar virtue in setting 
labour in motion, is only saying, that one 
shilling’s worth takes more making than 
another shilling’s worth. It is precisely 
because labour of equal value is exerted in 
the making, that they are each a shilling’s 
worth. 


4. That the object is to 
sow discord among the bro- 
therhood of agriculture, ma- 
nufactures, and commerce. 


5. But no! we are told 
this fraternal bond must be 
destroyed. —Ib. 


A. Give the manufacturers the duty on 
home-grown corn, and then talk to the agri- 
culturists of the cruelty of ‘this fraternal 
bond” being destroyed. The agriculturists 
cannot be made to understand, that their “ fraternal bond” is of that 
species of copula which takes place when a man is found with his hand 
entangled in his neighbour’s pocket. 


6. That the amount of 
duty for guarding against an 
immoderate influx of foreign 
grain, is not greater than 
the average amount of duty 
imposed for the benefit of 
every production of manufac- 
tured industry.— Ib. 


A. This, at the best, is only saying, 
‘* Let us rob because other people do.” The 
whole system of mutual robbery is a fool’s 
paradise. 

But there is another answer, without en- 
tering on the question whether. the “ pro- 
ductions of manufactured industry ” ought 
or ought not to have what is called protec- 
tion ; which is, that the trade of the landlord 
is not industry, any more than the trade of the fundholder. Land may 
be a very useful and desirable form for vesting property in; and so are 
the Funds. Many landholders may both amuse themselves and promote 
their personal interest by looking after their landed property; and so 
do many fundholders, by looking after their funded property. There 
may be men who make money by speculating iu landed property ; and 
so there are in funded. But it would be very odd if the fundholders 
were allowed to come forward and say, ‘‘ We are wronged men, and 
the fraternal union of society is dissolved, if we are not allowed to 
have an Act of Parliament to make the Five per Cents pay seven!” 
It might be very agreeable ; but it would be detestably unjust. 

In so far as this may be met by transferring the question to the 
farmers and agricultural labourers, the answer is, that those classes are 
rapidly separating themselves from the landlords, and finding out that 
their incerest is only in having the mischief gradually removed. 

7. That, if the labourer 
pays 10 per cent on his 
bread, he pays it to enable, 
in most cases, his employer 
to employ him.— Standard, 
February 3, 1834, 


A. A baby pulling at its own go-cart to 
get on. Ask the printers that print the 
Standard, to pay 10 per cent out of their 
wages, to enable their employer to employ 
them. 
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8. is the agricultural in- 
terest too highly pampered ? 
Is it too lightly loaded ?— Ib. 


A, The agricultural interest has tried to 
Bain by the robbery of its neighbours; and, 
ike most other people who have tried that 
course, its dishonesty, by the just arrange- 
ments of Providence, reacts upon itself, and it is in a most miserable 
~way afterall. This therefore makes no reason why, having despoiled 
others at the rate of seven millions ‘a-year‘and done itself no good, it 
should try fourteen. 


9. That these seven mil- 
lions, if not given to the 
agricultural interest, would 
go to inflame the treasuries 
of princes, for whose peace. 
able disposition and conduct 
their poverty is the best se- 
curity. 


covered by the landed interest. As your 
preparatory operation, cut off your foreign 
commerce. Because then, when your ene- 
mies think of going to war, they will find 
themselves weakened by the same amount. 

The three last are what the 
puffs as its Invincibles. 


A. Not capital invested upon speculation 
on the commission of injustice. If it was, 
the capital invested by the receivers of 
stolen goods would haveaclaim. ‘There 
may be reasons why the evil should be re- 
moved gradually; none why it should be 
never removed at all, 


10. Then, I am quite 
sure you will agree with me 
in this, (because it would 
amount to dishonesty if you 
did not), that capital, in- 
vested anywhere, is entitled 
to a fair and adequate re- 
turn.—- Sir John Bechett's 
Speech at Leeds. Stand- 
ard, January 30, 1834. 


11. The ery for an altera- 
tion in the Corn-laws pro- 
ceeded from a base democra- 
tie spirit in the country, that 
wanted cheap bread for its 
fellows, no matter what in- 
jury the agriculturist sus- 
tained. If encouragement 
was given to foreign produce, some of the land in this country would not be 
cultivated.— Lord Huntingfield’s Speech at the Suffolk Meeting. Times, 
February 7, 1854. 


A. If the manufacturers had got a tax on 
home-grown corn, would the agriculturists 
be satisfied with being told that “if eneeu- 
ragement was given to home grown corn, 
some of the looms in this country would lie 
idle?” 


12. A cosmopolite and a 
contemner of the weakness 
which leads aman to express 
attachment to his ‘ native 
land.” — Boston Herald, 
February 1, 1834. 


A. What is to be contemned is, the blun- 
der which maintains that any thing is to be 
got by the invention of injustice at all. 
What is maintained is, that the “* native land” 
is a loser by the attempt to injure foreigners, 


dealer in a market-town, who takes into his 
head that he is to get rich by injuring all his 
customers. 

( To be continued.) 





THE NATIONAL GALLERY JOB. 


Tr is fit that the public should know that this precious job is now 
going on quietly ; the usual ceremony of laying the foundation- 
stone, which is rarely omitted in the erection of even a parish- 
school, being prudently dispensed with. The architectural toad- 
stool of Mr. WiLK1Ns has been suliered to take root; and its 


puny, shapeless form, will rear itself to public view before people | 


are well aware that the Ministerial Folly is really determined upon. 

At the close of last session, the whole affair was at sixes and 
sevens: neither the site, the plan, the expense, nor the architect, 
were finally fixed upon. Mr. Witxtns has, however, improved 
his opportunity ; and taking advantage of the indecision of Mi- 
nisters, and the absence of inconvenient Parliamentary querists, 
has got his appointment confirmed and his plans settled. The 
fortunate necessity, too, of removing the pictures from the old 
house in Pall Mall to a safer stowage, has come timely to his aid ; 
and he has managed to begin the building before the commence- 
ment of the session. The job, however, is not so far advanced as 
to render Parliamentary interference useless even now. Of course, 
the ready reply to any remonstrance would be, that “ the works 
are in too forward a state to be stopped; and the pledge prema- 
turely given tothe architect, and the want of some place of exhibition 
for the National Pictures, would be pleaded. Excuses are never 
wanting on such occasions. Nevertheless, we call upon the Indepen- 
dent Members to arrest the progress of this vile job: we again de- 
nounce it as one by which the architect and the Royal Academy 
are tobe benefited at the expense of the country. The nation will 
be made to pay 70,0002. or 80,0007. for a building of which it will 
be ashamed ; and which will contain only a picture-gallery 200 
feet long—being at the rate of 4002. per foot! For this is all 
the space that will be devoted to the professed purpose of the 
building ; the rest being swallowed up in vestibules, staircases, 
keepers’ apartments, and the schools and exhibition-rooms of the 
Academy. Was ever any thing so monstrous!) Why, there will 
be very little more than room for the present collection of pictures 
that was exhibited in Pall Mall. There will not be space even 
for the Cartoons of RAPHAEL; which are doomed to be buried at 


Hampton Court like so much old lumber, and to be peeped at only | 


as araree-show. The ideaof a picture-gallery styled ‘* National ” 
not including the greatest treasures of art which this or any other 
country has to boast of, is truly ridiculous. And what room is there 
for additions to the collection of any extent? “Oh! but,” it was an- 
swered when the question was put last session, “ the Royal Academy 


are only temporarily accommodated with the use of the other part of 
Who does not know, that when once 
in, the Academy will not move outina hurry, unless bribed by an- 


the bui'ding.” Very likely ! 
other 40,0 00/. for ancther new building. Besides, has notthe Na- 
tional Gallery been spoiled for the Academy's accommodation? 
Instead of a uoble gallery, presenting an unbroken vista of seve- 





A. A new mode of conducting war ; dis- | 


Standard | 


in the same manner as the little peddling | 


away in separate apartments. One quarter of the whole expense, 
we should think, is incurred in interior fittings; when all that the 
nation wanted was one long, lofty room, without any ornament 
but the glorious works that are to line the walls. The site jg 
small for a National Gallery, even were the whole space occu. 
pied: for room is required to arrange the collection according to 
the different schools, and to contain the pictures that may be 
added by purchase or bequest to make the collection complete. 

It has been urged that the apartments occupied by the Academy 
in Somerset House are wanted for Government offices, and that 
therefore the Academy is entitled to compensation. This must be 
on the sinecure principle. Are the Antiquarian, Geological, and 
Royal Societies, to be ejected also, and furnished with apartments 
at the public cost? If it was required to consolidate the public 
offices, why was the ground for the east wing of Somerset House 
| given to King’s College? The excuse, in plainness, seems a mere 
pretence. But whetlier or not, we repeat that the Academy has 
done nothing, even for the profession it was instituted to promote, 
to deserve an outlay of 40,000/. at the nation’s cost: and moreover, 
such a vote would never have been granted by a ‘ Reformed” Par. 
liament, but for this juggle of its proposed union witli the National 
Gallery. 

Let us see now what sort of a building the nation is to be 
indulged with for its 80,0007.—we wish it may be no more. There 
is a model of it, and of the surrounding buildings, exhibiting at 
23, King William Street (and it is worth spending a shilling to 
see, not it merely, but some other very ingenious architectural 
models, by Mr. Day): a pretty little toy, truly! Here is a long, 
low building of two stories, looking like a range of stabling—a 
more showy sort of Mews than the one now coming down—crowned 
with a mustard-pot in the centre, and two pepper-boxes at the 
corners, adorned with gilt lattice-work : a central portico of eight 
columns in front, mounted on steps, strides across the footpath; 
intended, of course, to eclipse, in grandeur and beauty, as well as 
position, the devoted portico of St. Martin's Church, which has 
been so absurdly admired by every body but Mr. Wixixins. The 
building is pierced by two nice square little holes, garnished 
with coluimns at the sides, through which the soldiers are to 
march to their Barracks, and the paupers crawl to the Workhouse; 
on the top of the building, over these little door-ways, are bronze 
cars and horses,—to denote, we presume, that carts and carriages 
‘an pass through. The architect, though he has bullied St. Mar- 
tin’s portico, respects the surrounding buildings, and has taken 
care not to dwarf them by giving a greater elevation to his new 
edifice; which is no higher than the adjoining houses; and, in 
order that it may not shame them by its severe simplicity, he has 
cut the front up with little unmeaning projections, like some of the 
houses in Regent Street, and set back the two ends, so that they 
seem to be after-thought additions to the design. As the first 
floor is to be lighted from the roof, the upper range of windows 
is left blank, instead of being framed and glazed like those be- 
| low. In the model, they have little figures stuck in them: but 
these will not be erected, on account of the expense; nor will! the 
bronze cars either. They may form another nice little job for 
some lucky sculptor R. A. at a future time. 

It would be unfair not to note one striking feature of prudence 
and economy in the midst of this lavish and improvident expendi- 
ture; especially as it shows that the Government have not dis- 
dained to emulate the worthy example of Mrs. Gilpin: 

«* Although on splendour it was bent, it had a frugal mind.” 

The old columns of the portico of Carlton House had been laid 
aside, to be converted to use on the first occasion; and Mr. Wi:- 
KINS being bent on a portico, it was thought a good opportunity 
to bring them in. The building, consequently, has been made to 
fit the portico; which may in some measure account for its mean 
and petty proportions. Jt unfortunately happéns, however, that 
the pillars and pediment have sustained so much injury by re- 
moval and exposure to the weather, that it is very doubtful if the old 
portico can be used afterall. This may involve the necessity of a 
further outlay of afew thousands; but though the saving be not 
effected, the building will have been spoiled in the attempt. What 
more striking proof can be given of the Ministerial desire of eco- 
nomy which is exercised at such cost? The imputation of “ poun! 
| foolish’ is hazarded, that the darling principle of “ penny wise” 
| may be exemplified. 

















THE LENT ORATORIOS. 
We know not whether the Bishop of London and the Lord Cham- 
berlain’s deputy have been bullied or coaxed into a surrender of 
their opinion, but the injunction has been removed, and the barba- 
rous outrage on decency and good taste which was last year al- 
lowed, as we then hoped through sheer ignorance, to disgrace one 
of our national theatres, is again sanctioned and encouraged. On 
Friday evening, the burletta of Moses and Aaron was performed 
at Covent Garden. The theatres are closed on certain days in 
Lent, in deference to the religious feeling of a large portion of the 
community. It is for this reason that all plays and operas are 
proscribed—SwHaxspearg ‘is silent, and Sroracre mute. Now, 
without affecting any puritanical horror on the subject, we would 


appeal to the good sense and good taste of the English public— 
those who do not “regard the day,” as well as those who do— 
whether miracles of the Scriptures, and of these the most awful 
manifestations of the Almighty’s justice which the records 0 


the Old Testament contain, are fit subjects for the mimicty 
ral hundred fe et in length, the building is cut in half audfrittered ' of the stage,—whether the plagues of Egypt are a prope 
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om” vehicle for the pantomime trickery of the machinist; to be altered, out its full effect. ‘The rules which apply to glee-singing in gene- 
$0, improved, increased, nt his plcastire,—whether such an exhibition ral, will not hold good in a composition where a single voice 
he ean produce any other feeling than that of disgust in some, or of stands apart from all the rest, and concentrates upon itself 
nt prefane and unseemly mirth im others? Cculd the Bishop of Lon- | the :principal interest. No. 11 was charmingly sung. Miss 
is don, for one-night, visit the boxes of this theatre, and hear the Woopyarr (the most promising glee-singer among the ladies) ac- 
Ys loathsome and ribald jests which this exhibition calls forth, he quitted herself most creditably, and contributed her full share to 
to would be satisfied thata nightly recital of the works of FE AINE and | obtaining the encore which succeeded it. C1irrron’s glee has a 
be CaRLILE would not accomplish in a similar degree the design of | most agreeable flavour of the old school, and was very successful, 
holding up to ridicule the miracles of the Qld Testament. W 6. \ AUGHANS singing in No. 3, betrayed some marks of recent in- 
my confess that, for the first time, we felt like Prynn, “ ashamed of | disposition, but more of pure and refined taste. To Mrs. Bisnop’s 
hat being seen in such a place, ashamed 4 look up, and wondering execution of Mozart's delightful air equal praise is due. To Miss 
be what enjoyment any rational being could find in such an amuse- | Nove xo, on this occasion, we can award only that of correctnéss : 
nd ment.” If the Scriptures are thus to be burlesqued, and the mi- | pregnant as Haypn’s Canzonets are with tenderness and feeling, 
nts racles of God are to be received with bursts of laughter, where are | we were disappointed at the coldness with which this was sung. 
slic we to stop in this career of folly and impiety ? Suppose Mr, Bunn E. Taytor’s Song, in which the beautiful accompaniment of 
se should happen to think the Cruecifiaiona proper vehicle for the WILLMAN and MackKrNnrosn was conspicuous, was received with 
ere skill of his property-man and poet, and should dramatize GRAUN'Ss marked applause. 
has Oratorio, ending it with a grand display of Calvary, and an exhi- We were glad ‘to hail the first attempt to introduce into our 
rte, bition of Jesus Christ extended on the cross, could such a repre- | concert-rooms some of the gems of Spxor’s Operas in an English 
-er, sentation, with any show of consistency, be forbidden, after the dress. It is a silly piece of affectation in the Philharmonic 
bar. deliberate sanction which has been given to the burletta of Moses | Directors, in all similar cases, to exchange one foreign tongue for 
nal and Aaron ? a erat another. The German language assimilates more to English than 
But it is not simply the outrage against decency of which we | to Italian,as well as the structure of its verse ; singers know what 
be complain—we denounce the piece asa gross violation of musical they are singing, and auditors what they hear,—all cireumstances 
one taste. The composition has not a particle a the gravity which | of importance; at least so we venture to think, regarding vocal 
at appertains to sacred music ; and, as if to render this defect more | music not as a mere assemblage of sounds, but as an appropriate 
r to prominent and palpable, the most serious words in the piece are | vehicle of expression and feeling. Among other advantages which 
tral adapted to a jig. The translation is barbarous and slovenly ; will result to music from these concerts, will be a greater atten- 
ng, fitted to the original in the most clumsy and careless way; and | tion to this subject. All ‘* nonsense verses” appear to be carefully 
aes the jumbling together of Rossin and HanpeEL is in the worst | excluded from the bills; and it seems to be part of the Directors’ 
onl possible taste. Thus the whole work is a nauseous and loathsome | creed that “ music and sweet poetry” should “ agree.” This must 
the deformity ; revolting to our feelings, an autrage on decency, and | do something towards elevating the art to its proper rank. When 
cht at variance with every principle of taste in music. And this has | the music of Havpn is sung, it is no longer connected with 
th: the immediate sanction of Bishop BLOMFIELD, and the deliberate | such a choice assemblage of words as the following—the first 
i approbation of the Lerd Chamberiain ! instance out of many that occurs to us—* See, flashing through 
has erTeT rT retro: ; the wet, the fry in thronged swarms, from thousand ways 
The PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. around.” To a translation such as this has the Creation been 
hed Tue second trial-night-for the ensuing season was on Thursday uniformly sung in England. é 
> to last; when three of the new voeal pieces were rehearsed ; and The K inale to Fidelio, great and grand as it always must be, 
Ise; English musicians, after having suffered a twenty years’ exclusion | Suffered from the want of dramatic excitement: nor was its per- 
nize from this orchestra, were suffered to exhibit cither their strength | formance so perfect as that of the Germans. — 
ges or their weakness. The first piece was a Sestetto by Novetio,| | 7 he Madrigals were the happiest illustrations of the power and 
Tar- in which the soprano voices sustain the prominent parts; the | Skill.of the Society. Judging from the accuracy with which they 
ken second, a Motet, chiefly choral, by Horstey. We believe (but | were executed, we should presume that no other portion of the se- 
new we speak with some hesitation) that the language of the first was lection had received such an attentive rehearsal. And they well 
, in Italian, and the second Latin. To these succeeded a Cantata by | deserved it. The first is from that unrivalled display of musical 
has Bisnop, entitled “ The Seventh Day,” the words selecied from | loyalty “The Triumphs of Oriana ;” and is one of the most extra- 
the the Paradise Lost. As these com positions have severally to await ordinary productions of the brilliant age of ELIZABETH, The 
hey the decision of the Diveetors, we had intended, as before, to.abstain | Masterly contrivance displayed in the combination of such a suc- 
first from giving any opinion on their character and mevits; but it | cession of melodious passages, the fancy which the musician has 
lows would be an act of injustice to Bisnop to withhold the expression | Cisplayed in following the guidance of the poet, and the noble cli- 
. be- of our admiration at the masterly way in which he has treated a | Max with which the composition winds up, place this madrigal 
but theme of such matchless grandeur, and demanding such a varied | among the first of its class. The other (No. 14) is one of the very 
the combination of vocal and instrumental power. We reserve a more | earliest efforts at this delightful species of writing; its date being 
| for detailed examination of this composition for a future occasion, | 1541. It has lately been scored from the-copy in the British Mu- 
when a second hearing will enable us to analyze and describe it as | seum; and, but for the stubborn evidence of this document, we 
ance it deserves. The instrumental pieces subjected to the ordeal of a | could scarcely have imagined that a composition displaying such a 
midi trial were Overtures by Larour, Rirrer, and Grizssacu. | graceful flow of melody could have existed at so remote a period. 
dis- Whether they were all of sterling ore, and worthy to be issued | It is wholly unlike the writing of contemporary authors. Nothing 
F §=6from the Philharmonic mint, remains to be seen. Like other | could be more perfect than the performance of both the Madrigals; 
great judges, we may be allowed to dowdt. and they were encored with more than usual enthusiasm. 
laid tn Rob ER The Dutchess of Kent and her daughter were again present, 
Viz. THE VOCAL CONCERTS. and again testified most unequivocally the pleasure which they 
unity Tue third concert was on Monday evening; and the selection derived from the concert, 
le to will show that the research of the Committee has been pursued to OL ASE ENE TO 
neal good purpose, and has disclosed some rich and rare specimens of A POPULAR FETE. 
that vocal harmony, Tue Emperor of Russia, it is said, has been “ feasting the good 
pore: 1. Chorus, “Quoniam tu sols,” see ceeeer eee eeees people of St. Petersburg ; thirty thousand of whom were invited 
e old 2. Glee, “Let me careless,”’......,. eee ee eeeecees to-agrand ball!” ‘We ke . t (th me we av have “heard 
3. Song, Mr: Vavowan, “ Oppeest withgricf,”..... o a grand ball! e know not (though we may have hear¢ 
of 4. Madrigal, “ As Vesta was from Latmos,”....... something of) the capacity ef the Imperial Palace; but, for an en- 
e not MR cd cw gsosper ote ire pa ann aee tn tertainment on a seale suitable to such a mob of a company, Salis- 
\ hat 6. Glee, “ Some ot my heroes, prereset teens eens STEV s Die! — rhe % . . 4] of Ps 
: 7. Ar 2. Bisuop, “ Voi che sapeie,”....  Mozarr. bury Plain would be the only ball-room, with Stonehenge for the 
FeGd» 8 seeeees DEETHOVEN, orchestra; the sky for the roof, and the turf for a carpet: beacons 
ound " es ae of the Drimmond light should illumine the scene; tea and coffee 
rise 10. Hummer. bubble up like the boiling springs of Iceland; a river of milk 
il. Sir G, Smarr, flow between rocky banks of loaf sugar; pyramids of jelly and 
~ sons: blanemange rise inthe desert; Lake Leman be converted to lemo- 
Haypn. nade; aud Alpine glaciers of frozen cream be surrounded by stu- 
Fea: Pasta. pendous crags of cake, their summits frosted with eternal sugar ! 


Etna or Vesuvius would furnish the concluding display of fire- 











13 

14 

Ld t a, ° 

16. Song, Mr. E. Tavnor, “ Peace, 
17. Glee, “ Under the greenwood tree, 
ik 





tees eeeeeees | works: and Martin might make a picture of the scene, and 
. Chorus, “Shout, boys, shout’? (Seasons), ....... IIaypn. la Jon . = io oh ee 
ral ets + : } dedicate it to his patron the Czar. 
and Tere is a goodly assemblage of names, without having recourse | 
to those which are associated only with noise and frivolity. The | 
On hose are associated ry noise o ; vy. 1¢ | ; AN_LE ane aa? 
yrmed profound attention of a full room was the best evidence that no ! A MAN-FOX CHACE. 


necessity for such an admixture of trash exists. The substitution | Tur Surry Hunt put upa new species of game the other day, the 
of Negri for one of our own ecclesiastical writers was notachange | pursuit of which afforded the Kuutsmen additional zest, on the 
for the better. He is a pleasing composer, but far below our Pur- score of utility as well as novelty. A thief had entered the cot- 
CELL and Giggons in true choral grandeur. The trio No.5 is in tage of a poor widow during her absence, and was making off 





would the happiest style of the ecclesiastical school of Italy; and No.10 with all her moveables, just at the time she came in sight on her 
Hit is a delightful example of HumMev’s power in vocal and instru- return. A pack of hounds in full ery happened to be passing at 

An mental writing. The glees were not altogether so happily hit off the moment: but the grief of the poor woman was louder- 
awful in performance as usual. No. 2 wanted that perfect assimilation tongued than the hounds ; or her notes of lamentation carried more 
ds 0 of voice to voice with which we haye sometimes heard it sung; sympathy to the hearts of the huntsmen than the music of the 
imicty and'No. 6 demands something beyond mere correctness to bring beagles; for they pulled up, and learning the cause of her dis- 
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tress, and the direction the robber had taken, they left the dogs 
to follow Reynard, and set off in pursuit of the two-legged depre- 
dator. They beat up all round the adjoining wocd; and Co!onel 
VANDELEUR, With two whippers-in, entered the thicket to try and 
make the rogue break cover. Their game, however, lay close; 
but they were not long in finding: the view-halloo was given, 
and tallyhoed all round the wood; and the vermin was quietly 
taken and dragged from his lurking-place, with his booty entire, 
amidst the shouts of the whole field. 

We have never heard of such a good day's sport, in modern 
times: and the hunters seemed to think so too; for Colonels 
Wynouam and VANDELEvR declared at the trial, that they were 
fully compensated for the loss of the ride in chace of the four- 
footed foe of the farm-yard. 





THEATRICAL NOVELTIES. 

A TRANSLATION of Scrise’s comedy, Bertrand et Raton, has been 
brought out at Drury Lane, under the title of The Minister and the 
Mercer. Wehave not seen it; but the reports of the Mo-ning Papers— 
especially the Times, which seems to have taken Mr. Bunn into its 
especial fayour—agree in praising the play itself, the translation, the 
acting, the dresses, and the scenery. ‘The drama has been got up in 
Paris, with the approbation at least of the Government, it is said, for 
the purpose of throwing ridicule upon popular commotions. The 
character of the Mercer, who is represented as the idol of the people, 
is reported to be a caricature sketch from M. Larirre; while Prince 
TALLEYRAND has evidently been the original of the Minister. The 
scene is laid in Copenhagen, during the reign of the imbecile Monarch 
Christian the Seventh; and the subject of the plot is the banishment 
of the Queen consort (sister of George the Third), and the ruin of 
Struensee, her favourite, by the Count Bertrand de Rantzan, who by 
the aid of the Queen-Mother, and the instrumentality of his tool the 
Mercer, attains his end and becomes Prime Minister. 

Farnren’s personation of Count Bertrand, “ the Minister,” -is 
spoken of as being admirable throughout ; which we can well imagine. 
Dowron’s performance of Raton, ‘‘the Mercer,” is described as a bold, 
broad, and effective performance ; with some superfluous touches of 
coarseness, to which this excellent actor is but too prone. Mrs, 
GLoven’s talents appear to have no great scope for their display in the 
Mercer’s wife. ELLen Tree imparts grace and interest to a character 
of secondary importance ; and Mrs. SLoMAN enacts the Queen- Mother 
in the true Dolollolla style. The scenery, by STANFIELD, includes 
séme splendid interiors, among which the Mercer’s shop is con- 
spicuous, 

The Adelphi produced this week a dramatic version of a strange 
story that appeared in Blackwood’s Magazine some time ago. A country 
squire, who had never in his life before been further from his home 
than a fox-chace had carried him, is brought up to London, by some 
money affair; and there not only robbed, but committed for trial on a 
charge of murder. Being released from prison, he is put on board a 
yacht ; sails to the Mediterranean ; is taken by pirates, and sold to the 
Turks; is made a Pacha, and escapes bastinado and the bow-string 
only by waking from the'dream in which all these adventures had hap- 
pened to him. Had Reeve been the hero insteed of WiLktNson, the 
piece might have been popular, from the absurdities of some of the 
situations : but as it was, the audience grew impatient of them before 
they found out that it was only a dream dramatized. 

After being sated with spectacle and pantomime, French opera’ 
French ballet, and French comedy, at the so-called “‘ National Thea- 
tres,” we are to enjoy the treat of a genuine English play at one of the 
Minor Theatres. NOWLES’s drama, The Beggar's Daughter, is to be 
performed at the Victoriaon Monday. ‘The author has not only com- 
pressed it into three acts, but strengthened the interest of the plot and 
the characters, by adding some new scenes. KNOwLEs’s experience 
and his dramatic tact, acquired since this play was first brought out 
(under another name), leave little room to fear the success of its re- 
vival. Indeed, as it was only acted once or twice before, it will be a 
novelty to the public generally. 





ABUSES IN COUNTRY POST-OFFICES. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 

Sm—You have made very proper comments upon the tardy correc- 
tion which is at Jast commenced in the General Post-Office ; but the 
reform will be imperfect, unless the regulation is also extended to the 
Country Offices, and the whole system is purged of trading associations. 
In those Country Offices where the Deputy Postmaster is engaged in 
trade, the public interest is made conducive to private interests by an 
endless variety of petty manceuvres. Thére was an instance in the 
North of England, where the Postmaster was a printer and publisher 
of a newspaper; another paper being printed in the sametown. Every 
communication for the rival paper was watched and ferreted out ; and 
every device, short of specific violation of trust, was exercised to cir- 
cumvent the antagonist; who was finally overcome, by the endless 
though secret machinations of his more fortunate competitor. Every 
letter that passes through such a self-serving office is subject to scru- 
tiny ; everp address supplies an inference, which places the most pri- 
vate affuirs and arrangements at the mercy of the officer, who speedily 
avails himself of his vantage-ground; as, in former times, people be- 
came excisemen for a short time as a means of prying into the pro- 
cesses of manufactures that were then secret. ‘ 

If, therefore, the whole system of trading by officers in the Post- 
office, is not broken up in the Country as well as the Metropolis, the 
advantage will be but partial. It is impossible that private injury must 
not be committed where Postmasters are allowed to continue dealers 
in newspapers, or in any other commodity as retail-dealers. Unfor- 
tunately, the same vicious spirit applies to other portions of the reve- 
nue. ‘Farmers of Post-horse Duties have been known to connect 
themselves with a wine-merchant ; and wo to the innkeeper who does 
not buy sufficient wine to conciliate him! Every slip of the pen, and 





misplacing of a word or date, causes a double duty to be inflicted. 
A SurreRer, 


Your obedient servant, 
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GILBART'S HISTORY AND PRINCIPLES 
OF BANKING 

SHovutp have been called a Manual of Modern Banking. The 
account of the origin and progress of the practice, more especially 
in Italy and Holland, is meagre, consisting of a slight sketch 
rather than a history. The rise of banking in England, and of 
the London and Country Banks, is somewhat fuller,: but. still 
slight. The History of the Bank of England is not its history, but 
its annals. The transactions, when worthy of narration, are nar- 
rated year by year, with the distinctness, but, sooth to say, with the 
dryness of achronological table. This section is very valuable as 
a work of reference, but very dry for continuous reading. 

Such is the first part. The second and third parts embrace the 
Constitution of Banks, and the Principles of Banking; where the 
author mostly confounds principles with the rules of practice, and 
treats the subject as an art rather thana science. This portion of 
the subject is clearly and satisfactorily done, but without much of 
novelty. When he turns from practical discussions on the most 
advantageous modes of transmitting money, and the proper kind 
of bills to discount, in order to investigate the economical effects 
of the circulating medium upon the community at large, his science 
is either commonplace or unsound. Thus, he tells us— 

A bank that receives lodgments of money is called a bank of deposit. A bank 
that issues notes is called a bank of circulation, Each bank attempts to pro- 
cure a banking capital, but by different means. Whena bank of deposit is opened, 
all the people in the district who have money lying idle in their hands, will 
place the money in the bank. This will be done by the merchants and trades- 
meu who are in the habit of keeping by them a sufficient sum of money to 
answer daily demands; by the gentry, and others out of business, who receive 
their rents, dividends, or other monies, periodically, and disburse them as they have 
occasion. The various small sums of money which were lying unproductive in 
the hands of numerous individuals, will thus be collected into one sum in the 
hands of the banker. The banker will retain a part of this sum in his till, to 
answer the cheques the depositors may draw upon him ; and with the other part 
he will discount bills, or otherwise employ it in his business. But if, instead of 
abank of deposit, abank of circulation only be established, then the several small 
sums of money will remain unproductive, as before, in the hands of various indi- 
re and the banker, in discounting bills, will issue his own promissory 
notes. 

Now it is obvious that these two kinds of banking are adapted to produce 
precisely the same effects. In each case, a banking capital is created, and each 
capital is employed in precisely the same way,—namely, in the discounting of 
bills. To the parties who have their bills discounted, it matters not from what 
source the capital is raised; the advantage is the same to them, the mode in 
which they employ the money is the same, and the effects upon trade and 
commerce will be the same. Let us suppose that in each case the banking capi- 
tal created is 50,0002. Now the bank of circulation will have increased the 
amount of money in the country by 50,0007. The bank of deposit will not have 
increased at all the amount of money in the country ; but it will have put into 
motion 50,0002. that would otherwise have been idle. Here, then, is a proof, 
that to give increased rapidity to the circulation of money, has precisely the same 
effects as to increase the amount. Here, too, is a proof of the ignorance of bank- 
ing on the part of those writers who consider that the banks which issue notes 
are the sole cause of high prices, over-trading, and speculation ; whereas it is 
obvious, that if those effects are to be attributed to ban‘sing at all, they may as 
fairly be ascribed to banks of deposit as to banks of circulation. 

A man who had given much attention to political economy 
would have seen, that however equal the 50,0002. may look upon 
paper, there is this essential difference between the two transac- 
tions,—one is real, the other fictitious. The scattered, and there« 
fore the all but useless portions of capital which are lodged in the 
bank of deposit, have a bond fide existence. The bank has been 
the means of turning them from inert to productive capital; they 
are applied to extend production, and to increase wealth: they will 
most probably lower the prices of commodities, whilst they sustain 
or raise wages by increasing the demand for labour: if the field 
for the employment of capital be ample, the rate of profits will re- 
main stationary, but the profits of each individual will increase in 
proportion to the increase of his transactions; should the rate of 
profit fall, as it is possible may eventually be the case, the exten- 
sion of his business may. more than compensate each individual for 
a reduction in the profit on a single article. Thus, the operation 
of the bank of deposit is advantageous to all concerned. The par- 
ties whose money was lying idle, gain an interest upon it, or are 
accommodated by its lodgment; the banker gains a profit by his 
agency; the traders, the labourers, the public, benefit more or less, 
by higher wages, greater annual profits, and cheaper commodi- 
ties; whilst, be the results what they may, the whole transaction 
is natural and healthy. The capital is Jimited by an actual exist- 
ence; the parties to whom it belongs are naturally cautious to 
what sort of a banker they intrust their money; whilst the banker 
himself, charged with the responsibility of risking real and not 
fictitious property, is chary of his discounts, and carefully applies 
those excellent rules which Mr. GitBarr elsewhere lays down. 
Is there any necessary resemblance between all these circum- 
stances and those which occur when a gentleman discounts bills 
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with his own flimsies ? What natural limit is there in this case 
to the practical “action on the currency?” The prudence of needy 
and desperate speculators, the credulity or ignorance of their dupes. 
What security have the public beyond the issuer's promise to pay ? 
Is Mr. Giiwart quite sure that “the mode in which the discounts 
are employed is the same? that the effects upon trade and com- 
merce are the same?” Or how can he be certain—if he calls to 
mind the conduct of the Bank of England—that a bank of cir- 
culation only, will only increase the circulation by an amount 
eqval to the real capital lying unemployed. 

The practical conclusion from all this is, that as the operations 
of banks of deposit are in a state of perfect freedom, never likely 
to be of public danger, but, on the contrary, are almost always pub- 
licly useful, every facility should be given to their formation. On 
the other hand, banks of issue or circulation, by possessing a power 
of deranging the whole society subject to their influence, and assum- 
ing a function which in all civilized communities is even denied to 
the executive or legislative powers, require to be carefully watched 
and restricted. It cannot have been forgotten, how, in the Ministe- 
rial abortion of last year, these principles were reversed; how, but 
for the press and the public, the circulation would have been stimu- 
lated to a ruinous excess, whilst even the existence of such a thing 
as a bank of deposit seemed to have been totally forgotten. We 
should not, however, have referred to these things,—we should not 
have recalled to mind the utter absence of scientific principles— 
the complete ignorance of practice, even in so small a matter as 
the effects of change for a five-pound note—the blind and reck- 
less indifference upon such a momentous subject as the eurrency 
of a nation, which characterized the ostensible concocter of the 
measure, had that measure been finally settled; but it has not. 
The Country Bankers last year bullied the Government out of a 
michievous scheme which militated against their interests: it will 
be necessary to watch lest they do not bully them into a favour- 
a for themselves, which shall be equally mischievous to the 
public. 

But to return to Mr. Girpart. He has several other notions 
which seem tous equally unsound. He maintains that an increase 
in the circulating medium cannot have any direct effect upon the 
exchanges; and he gives a long account of the mode in which an 
unfavourable exchange is brought about. Now it appears to us, 
that the effect of an action on the currency may be very direct. Sup- 
pose the circulating medium doubled (and the rule will hold in any 
other proportion); prices would shortly double too. In such a case, 
it would be cheaper to purchase commodities in a neighbouring 
country. But how are they to be paid for? It would never 
answer to take the dear home-made articles, unless some extraor- 
dinary demand had miraculously sprung up. The notes would 
probably be rejected. But gold is a universal medium. The 
traders would therefore pour in the notes upon the issuers, and de- 
mand gold; the drain preceding, not following the unfavourable 
balance of trade, as Mr, Gitsart supposes, This rise, he how- 
ever assures us, would be temporary, where there was no restric- 
tion; but, short as it is, it is always long enough to ruin thousands; 
for—and hence the importance of putting every check upon improper 
issues—the evil is never discovered until the mischief is done, 
whilst it is impossible to guard against its effects. The persons 
who glut the market with silks or cottons may ruin themselves, 
and those who are connected with them, in their improvident spe- 
culations ; but here the evil ends; and the public gains a portion 
of what the speculators lose. But no prudence, no caution, no re- 
tirement from action, can guard individuals against the effects 
of the currency-doctor's nostrum. 

The errors of Mr. Giipart, it will be seen, are in some mea- 
sure derived from the esprit de corps; they smack of the shop. 
But the experience which has made hima so-so economist, appears 
to have made him a safe and sensible banker; and his work 
may be advantageously consulted for a practical account of bank- 
ing in all shapes, from the Bank of England down to Loan Banks, 
Savings Banks, and the new law to facilitate the purchase of small 
annuities. It should also be added, that a variety of tables are 
contained in the volume; not mere transcripts from official docu- 
ments, but intelligible recasts by a man of business. So far as we 
are able to judge by inspection, they seem to have the rare merit 
of containing what is wanted, and nothing more. 





THE WRITINGS OF WASHINGTON. 
Tus precise and regular habits of WAsHINGTON are notorious. 
It is not perhaps so generally known, that he preserved almost 
every thing he committed to paper, or that “ many years after his 
leters were written, he revised the first drafts, and caused them to 
be carefully recorded m volumes.” The materials thus carefully 
accumulated, consist of journals, public and private letters, as well 
as military orders, reports of courts-martial, and all those miscella- 
neous documents which a man in WASHINGTON'’s position might be 
supposed to write or dictate. This collection of what Mr. Sparks 
calls “ Washington's Writings,” extends to eighty manuscript 
volumes, It is the intention of the editor to publish a selection, 
extending to ten or a dozen octavos. The first voluree is to con- 
tain the Biography of the man, and is now in the course of com- 
position. The second, commencing the first part of the Writings, 
1s before us. It is to comprise the official letters relating to the 


French Seven Years War, and his private letters previous to the 
Revolution; and is to reach to about five volumes. The first 
number extends over a period of twenty-one years, beginning in 





matter illustrating or amplifying the text. Mr. Sparks has also 
added a great number of sensible and explanatory notes to the 
correspondence, which throw a light both upon many points in 
Wasuineron’s personal narrative, and on the public history of 
the period. ; 
From this account, it will be seen that the work will rather con- 
tain the materials of history and biography, than be either the one 
or the other. Whether there are a sufficient number of readers, 
in this age of light books and anxious business, to remunerate the 
undertaking, is a doubtful matter, at all events so far as regards 
England. There can, however, be no doubt, that in point of ex- 
ternals, the series will be an ornament to any collection, nor will 
an historical library be deemed complete without it. Neither 
must it be supposed that the reading is as dry as state papers, or 
even as many works professing to be light. The compositions - 
relate to a most remarkable and important man ; they exhibit the 
early military training which subsequently enabled him to defeat 
the power of Great Britain and achieve the independence of his 
country; whilst at the same time, they display the calmness, the 
clearness, the specificality of his character, prepared at all times to 
render reasons, and those most cogent ones, for his thoughts and 
his minutest actions. They open up, too, a view of the hardships 
of a border war in the back-woods of a new settlement ; they relate 
to a very eventful period; they are written in a plain, clear, 
straightforward manner ; they concern the actual business of life ; 
and they consist of nothing but facts, or of reasons for actions. 
Judging, in short, from the specimen before us, they might pro- 
perly be termed “‘ Washington and his Actions painted by himself.” 

The nature of the work, and the extent to which it may run, 
seem to render samples necessary, independent of any intrinsic 
merit. We will take one or two from those parts which illustrate 
the man or the Colonial history. The account of the contests be- 
tween France and England, for some nominal territory whieh 
they were never to profit by and soon to lose, belongs more to 
European annals. 

Here we gain some idea of his earlier military career as a recruit- 
ing officer, and have an incidental sketch of the Virginia Militia. 

In my last, by Mr. Stewart, I slightly mentioned the objection, which 
many had against inlisting, to wit, not knowing who was to be paymaster, or 
the times for payment. It is now grown a pretty general clamour, and sotne of 
those, who were among the first inlisted, being needy, and knowing it to be 
usual for his Majesty’s soldiers to be paid once a week, or at most every fort- 
night, are very importunate to receive their due. I have soothed and quieted 
them as much as possible, under pretence of receiving your instructions in this 
particular at the arrival of the Colonel. * nd vf 

We daily experience the great necessity for clothing the men ; as we find the 
aneigen of those who are to be inlisted, loose, idle persons, quite destitute of 

ouse and home, and, I may truly say, many of them of clothes; which last 
renders them very incapable of the necessary’service, as they must unavoidalily 
be exposed to inclement weather in their marches, and can expect no other than 
to encounter almost every difficulty that is incident to a soldier’s life. There 
are many of them without shoes, others want stockings, some are without shirts, 
and not a few that have scarce a coat or waistcoat’to their backs. In short, 
they are as ill provided as can well be conceived ; but I really believe every nran 
of them, for his own credit's sake, is willing to be clothed at his own expense. 
They are perpetually teazing me to have it done; but I am not able to advance 
the money, provided there was no risk in it, which there certainly is, and too 
great for me to run; though it would be nothing to the country, as a certain 
part of their pay might be deducted and appropriated to that use. Mr. Carlyle, 
or any of the merchants here, would furnish them with proper necessaries, if 
there was a certainty of any part of their pay being stopped to reimburse the ex- 


se. 

Throughout his whole life, WasH1ncTon, whilst perfectly ready 
to concede their rights to others, appears to have been a stanch 
and somewhat precise stickler for his own. This love of rigid 
justice, and his unbending firmness in pursuing its attainment, 
distinguished him in the least and the greatest matters. He was 
ag cautious, as zealous, as persevering, in testing the charges of 
his agents for wearing apparel and household goods, and in de- 
manding that the pay of the Militia should be equivalent to that 
of the King’s troops, as in commencing and conducting the resist- 
ance to the Mother Country. We take instances at random. 

Giving up my commission is quite contrary to my intention. Nay, I ask it 
asa greater favour, than any amongst the many I have received from your Honouf,, 
to confirm it tome. But let me serve voluntarily ; then I will, with the great- 
est pleasure in life, devote my services to the expedition without any other re- 
ward than the satisfaction of serving my country; but to be slaving dangerously 
for the shadow of pay, through woods, rocks, mountains,—I would rather prefer 
the great toil of a daily labourer, and dig for a maintenance, provided I were re- 
duced to the necessity, than serve upon such ignoble terms; for [ really do not 
see why the lives of his Majesty’s subjects in Virginia should be of less valoe, 
than of those in other parts of his American dominions ; especially when it is 
well known, that we must undergo double their hardship. 

I could enumerate a thousand difficulties that we have met with, and must 
expect to meet with, more than other officers who have almost double our pay ; 
but as I know you reflect on these things, and are sensible of the hardships we 
must necessarily encounter, it would be needless to enlarge. . b ® 

Upon the whole, I find so many clogs upon the expedition, that I quite 
despair of success ; nevertheless, I humbly beg it, as a particular favour, that 
your Honour will continue me in the post I now enjoy, the duty whereof I will 
most cheerfully execute as a volunteer, but by no means upon the present pay. 

I hope what I have said will not be taken amiss; for I really believe, were it 
as much iene power as it is your inclination, we should be treated as gentle- 
men and officers, and not have annexed to the most trifling pay that ever was 
given to English officers, the glorious allowance of soldier’s diet,—a pound of 
pork, with bread in proportion, per day. Be the consequence what it will, I 
am determined not to leave the regiment, but to be amongst the last men that: 
quit the Ohio, even if I serve as a private volunteer, which I greatly prefer to 
the establishment we are now upon. 

* * 7” * 
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I have many letters of yours (his English apr ona in my possession 
unanswered ; but at present this serves only to advise you of the above change, 
and at the same time to acquaint you that I shall continue to make you the same 





March 1754 and terminating in May 1775, with an appendix of 


(nsignments of tobacco as usual, and will endeavour to increase them in pro- 
fortion as I find myself and the estate benefited thereby. 
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The scarcity of the last, year’s, crop, and the, consequent high prices,of to- 
bacco, would, in any other.cuse, have induced me, to, sell, the.estate’s crop in this 
country ;, but, for a present, and I hope small advantage only, I did not care to 
break the chain of correspondence that has so long subsisted. 

On this passage the editor gives an explanatory note, which 
sets W.asHINGTON before us in all his mercantile exactness. Had 
his destiny placed him in business East of Temple Bar, he would 
have made a,pattern tradesman in the best times of the City. 

The product of Washington’s plantations was at this period almost exclusively 
‘tobacco. This he usually exported to London for a market, making the ship- 
ments in his own name, and putting the tobacco on board the vessels which 
came up the river to his mansion at Mount Vernon, or to such other point as 
Was most convenient. In those days, also, it was the practice of the Virginia 
planters to send, to London for all the articles of common use, Twice a year 

ashington forwarded a list of such articles to his agent, comprising not only 
all the necessaries and conveniences for household purposes, but likewise every 
article of wearing apparel for himself and each member of his family, specifying 
the names of pack, and the ages.of Mrs.. Washington’s two children, as also the 
size, description, and quality of the articles. He then required his agent tosend 
him, in addition to a general bill of the whole, the original voucher of each one 
of the persons from a purchases were made. So minute and particular was 
he in these concerns, that for many years he entered with his own hand, in 
books prepared for the purpose, all the long lists of orders, and copies of the 
multifarious receipts from the different tradestnen, merchants, and mechanics in 
London, who had supplied the goods. In this way, he kept.a perfect oversight 
of the business, and could tell when any advantage was taken of him even inthe 
smallest matter, of which he did not fail to remind his agent the next time he 
wrote. As the price obtained for his tobacco depended on the judgment, fi- 
delity, and efforts of the agent in effecting sales, he would sometimes divide the 
agency, sending part to one person and part to another, and, by comparing the 
results, he could detect any inattention or mismanagement which had been un- 
favourable to his interest. 


THE FROLICS OF PUCK. 

Tue pleasent creation of Puck, or Robin Goodfellow, is widely 
spread. He is known, under different names, in Spain, Italy, 
France, Germany, and Sweden, as well as in England,—* which 
abounds in popular traditions,” says the author of the Frolics, “ to 
the fullas much as Germany,” if they were sought for amongst the 
people, and not in books. To illustrate, or rather to amplify some 
of the legends in connexion with Jolly Rob, is the object of these 
volumes. 

The framework is not devoid either of skill or fancy. More than 
a.year is supposed to have elapsed since the quarrel—the Mid- 
summer Nights Dream quarrel—between Titania and Oberon. 
The breach is not yet healed ; for neither party will make the first 
advances, though both are dying to be reconciled. It is the mo- 
narch’s birth-night; he. is reclining in his home amongst the 
clouds, attended by Puck; on a sudden, Oberon casts his eyes 
downward, and sees, in no pleasant humour with their merriment, 
that “the greensward was alive with fairies, who hung upon the 
- eowslip bell, tippling the honeyed dew, or buzzing from flower to 
flower like a swarm of bees in a bed of roses.” All at once, Sweet- 
briar and Heartsease, with the little henchman, are seen making 
towards them, and Puck conjectures, on some mocking errand. 

he suspicion rouses the king, who threatens vengeance ; but the 
tricksy yet good-natured spirit obtains permission that their 
‘ punishment shall be left.to him. Starting off in chase of a hail- 
cloud, he guided it over the green field where Titania and her 
court were sporting, and discharged it over them. 

Pelting away most furiously amongst the devoted elves, who ran helterskelter, 
about the meadow, some burying their heads in the long grass, others holding 
- up their gossamer robes against the storm, and others, more wisely, availing 

themselves of their fairy power to shrink into span-long forms, and take refuge 
in the cowslip bells. There they lay, indifferently well protected from the keen 
huil-shafts, rocking to’and fro in the wind, like the sailor-boy on the giddy top- 
mast, and wondering much what had brought this sudden tempest about their 
ears when,just before the moon had been shining out so brightly. But the vil- 
Janous peals of laughter from, above did not long leave them in doubt whom 
they had to thank for the unexpected favour. Titania, who had been fortunate 
. gnough to ensconce herself in a.stout tulip, was the first to make the discovery. 
Astonished at such unseasonable sounds of mirth, she ventured to peep out from 
cher safe refuge, when, to the no little increase of her wrath, she spied Robin on 
his cloud, one moment. toiling away with as much vigour as if he had a stake 
upon emptying it within a given time ; and the next, when some lucky hit had laid 
a cowslip low, with its fairy inmate, capering about for joy, and actually unable, 
for langhter, to proceed in the work of mischief. Too indiguant to think any lon- 
ger of her-proper security, and perhaps over-estimating the sacredness of her per~ 
son. with the malicious Puck, she hastily threw open the leaves of the tulip-bell, 
and, starting up from its shelter, held out her lily red towards him with ges- 
‘tures that threatened vengeance. This, however, as more immediately con- 
cerned herself, only made matters ten times worse; he had lost sight of her in 
the general scramble of the fairies to get out of the storm, from which circum~ 
stance and the stoutness of her hidingplace, she had hitherto escaped much beta 
‘ter than any of her attendants; but now she had placed her’elf fully and fairly 
‘im his aim, aud no. sooner did the malicious spirit make the discovery, than he 
hasteved to show in what regard he held the royal consort. Uttering a loud 
cry, or rather shriek of delight, he hurled a handful of the sharpest and largest 
hailstones right upon the tulip. Down popped the queen with the speed of 
light, yet not so fast but that the frozen drops rattled Justily about her ears, 
and, as.she cowered: beneath the leaves, she swore by the moon when it is 
brightest—an oath no fairy dares. to break—that Puck should never see elfin 
land again, It would almost seem he had heard, and meant to requite this hos- 
tile declaration; for, the moment it was uttered, a huge hailstone struck the 
tulip with such well-directed aim, that the stem was cut asunder, and dew, 
eame Titania in most ignoble fashion. 

It turns out that the embassy was one of peace and submission. 
Puck is of course made the scapegoat; but the Queen, by a men- 
tal reservation, limits his banishment till he shall, like Chaucer 8 
‘Justy bachelor,” * discover ‘ Whatit is that most pleases woman? 
He descends to earth for the information necessary to enable him 
to read theriddie: and the various adventures he is supposed to be 
connected with whilst in search of it, are presented to the reader 
in four tales. 

# Wife of Bath's Tale, 
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The prineipal defeet of the book. is, that: the author has not 
worked out bis own intentions, Except in the first story, very 
little if any progress is made towards solving the enigma; to 
the reader it seems penetrated at last by intuition rather than ex- 
perience. The mischievous yet humane spirit is often, too, rather 
heard of than:seen; the frolics.are. exhibited; but the. frolicker: is 
not visible. Neither is the. character. of Puck well developed, 
When he becomes. “of the earth,” its grossness: seems. to weigh 
down the buoyant spirit of the jester of elfin land: he becomes 
the character he assumes, without any distinctive: markings:;. or, 
at best, his humour breaks. out: in tricks of aetion. Thus, when 
in Trouble Fields he takes the character of the first. Duke of Buck- 
ingham, with the good-natured view, of breaking off a match, He is 
GrorceE ViLLiers, and nothing more. When. in Calshot Castle 
he drives the pigs over his. master's-shaw tulip-beds, he is. merely 
a mischevous and impudent gipsy-boy; not the Robin Goodfellow 
of merry England. 

This defect—and a certain degree of heaviness—are attribu- 
table (O rare circumstance!) to the rejection of advice. “A 
friendly critic,” says the Preface, “objected to me, that. I’should 
have done better in giving the traditionary superstitions precisely 
as I received them; but I cannot agree with this: apinion: it 
seems to confound the very distinct offices of the antiquary and 
the novelist.” We think not. Had he indeed taken down the ac- 
count im short-hand and published a verbatim report, it, would 
have been nearer antiquarianism than any thing else. But to re- 
tain the outlines, the distinguishing features of the traditions, fil- 
ling them up in the popular: spirit which conceived and with the 
popular genius which created them, is no slight matter, and very 
far above the capabilities of a mere antiquary. To ingraft the 
legends upon a human story, so as to combine the fancy of a fairy 
tale with the interest of a novel, would task the highest. powers. 
It would require qualities whieh the author has,—a mind full of 
fancy, great powers of description, with a. reflective vein, which 
somewhat reminds us of Scort, and a full knowledge of the habits 
ascribed to the “good people.” It would also require qualities 
which the author has not,—a mind so thoroughly imbued with. the 
spirit and manners of fairy-land, and of the age when its inhabi- 
tants visited earth, that he should pour forth, his creations com- 
plete and proportioned; great felicity in investing trifles. and 
homely qualities with something of elegance; and a power not 
only of conceiving, but of developing character. After all, would 
the production be popular? We suspect not. The Midsummer 
Night's Dream, notwithstanding the consummate art of its con- 
struction and the beauties of its poetry, is rather heavy work 
for the million. A fairy tale should be short. Where there is no 
direct instruction to be conveyed, and little human interest: to be 
admitted, brevity is essential to excellence. 

We have spoken of the fancy ofthe author. His description of 
the fairies’ residence in the clouds will afford a specimen, 

The fairies were not always, as now, invisible to mortal eyes. There was-a 
time. when they would play their pranks, in the merry moonlight upon the 
greensward, often the friends, and seldom the euemies of their human brethren ; 
but even then their natural element was the air, which they divided with the 
birds as man divides the possession of the earth with the beasts, and their 
proper home was the clouds, These vapoury masses, which to us, who view 
them at a distance, appear all to be of the same’ texture and for the same puf- 
pose, are, like the world below, separated into more or less habitable portions. 
Some are the depositories of snow and hail; and these, which resemble the 
more northern parts of our globe, are. seldom, visited, and never dwelt in; 
others, like the oceans of earth, are the receptacles of the living waters, and in 
these the faries love to Sail and frolic, when’ the moon is brightest, in barks of 
orient amber, scarcely thicker than-the thin shell of the nautilus, the mast cut 
from the tallest tulips, the cordage twisted from the spider’s web, the: sails 
formed of the golden wings of bees, that ave cemented into a piece by the gluti- 
nous juices of some rare plant, and. right gallantly does this. strange canvas 
swell to the midnight breezes; others again are warm as the lands of the East, 
and dry as its sunds; and, though but little more substantial than the gossamer, 
are yet firm enough for the light treading of ‘a fairy. . 

With us the restless elves seldom stayed for many days together, though they 
loved to,sport on the. meadows in the long. summer. nights, and) would some- 
times even gossip on the winter hearth vi the cricket. Our, earth, with its 
fixed forms of hill and vale and tree, that know no change but what they bor- 
row. from the seasons or from décay, had been, for a constant dwelling, the 
worst of penances to their fickle dispositions. But in the clouds they enjoyed, 
and still enjoy, a world as variable as their ownever-varyingfancies. One moment 
these elfin realms are tinged with all the colours of; the rainbow, but: ten times 
brighter, glittering and glancing from, rock and from tower, like a. diamond 
throwing off its tinted brilliance in the sunbeams; then on a suddea the myriad 
hues and shades of light will blend into one azure, deeper and clearer than the 
skies when they are deepest and clearest; in the next momeng, hills and trees 
and cities will glow with the yellow of the topaz, and ther again be bright 
with the richest crimson, or fade into the more sober. purple of, the violet. 
Anon the form itself of this fairy world will be entirely changed at. the voice of 
the winds, whe wait round: the throne of Oberon, and, at a motion of his lly 
sceptre, destroy and build up, and again destroy, with a suddenness. that almost 
mocks the eye to follow it. Never has. earthly. potentate. such. ministers to.do 
his bidding ; without wings they fly, without, feet they rua, without hands, they 
work; and, although impalpable to sight, their basics have. the weight an 
force of iron. Their voice alone is all-powerful over the. clouds; they s eak, 
and rocks melt into seas ; seas lift up thelr waters into cities ; cities split and rend 
into mighty forests; and the forests pasa through a thousand bright and fanciful 
a gin for which language has 20 name, but all as beautiful as they are 
varied. 

Here we have their sports, and a portraiture of the fairies. 

The inferior fays sported in merry groups; some wrestling, some bathing in 
the liquid moonbexms, and others tilting ia. mimie war with spears of reed, 
tipt with the sharp thorn of the Maybush,—a: favourite weapon of chase when 
they ‘unted the humble-bee by day, or galloped after the leather-win ed bat by 
“pooplight. Others again tripped’ in quaint mazes to the music of the Molian 
harp, which was now gently, now more boldly, struck by the west wind ; and, 
as they paced gracefully to its Low pluintive sounds, or frolicked to its Se 
measures, theip wings, the, were of the texture of bees’ wings, but slightly 





